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The Grey Comrades, Etc. 


THE GREY COMRADES. 
Out of the dust of cities and the din 
of men 
I come to the clean spaces of the 
wide windy moors, 
Saying: “Glad, O my kindred, I come 
hither again,”— 
Saying: “Hail me, my comrades, for 
my heart is yours.” 


O voices calling and crying in the 
shadows grey 
Telling the desr tales over that were 
long since told; 
Keepers of sweet memories from a by- 
gone day, 
Kind, bountiful bosoms and brows 
wise from of old! 


Centuries long they have listened to the 

four winds’ rage; 
They hearken the puny plaining of a 

little world’s annoy; 

They have known earth in the making, 
they live from age unto age, 

Yet remember an hour’s sorrow and a 
moment’s joy. 


“Here,” they say, ““were you happy on 
a morn of Spring, 
Here sang your heart like a harp 
that the wind swept; 
Here are paths that are holy by the 
dreams they bring, 
Here in a grey gloaming you lay 
down and wept. 


“Years go by with their burden of 

what once has been, 
Here is never forgetting on the grey 

breast of the moors: 

Ah, the voices of friendship that were 

here vestreen, 

the footstep beloved 

time with yours.” 


Ah, keeping 


O wise hills and tender! aglow with 
beacons afar 
That kindle fires of the past from 
embers faded and grey, 
Keeping our heart's lamp burning 
through the dark hours that are 
Between to-night’s twilight and to- 
morrow’s day! 
Cicely Fox Smith. 


THE STRANGER. 
Her door stood open all day long, 
And as the men went past 
They heard her wheel, her gentle song, 
That said: “He'll come—at last!” 


A stranger halted at the gate 
One evening and smiled; 

Said she then: “He for whom I wait 
Is wingéd, and a child.” 


He turned from her with wondrous 
mien, 
And never a word he spoke;— 
But from afar she saw the sheen 
Of wings beneath his cloak 
Laurence Alma Tadema. 


A WARWICKSHIRE SONG. 

There are no oaks in all the shires 

I love so well as those that spill 
Smooth acorns from their mailéd cups 

Along the Warwick lanes; and still 
The Avon holds as clear a way 

As Tweed or Thames, and never 

blows 

The wind along a sweeter land 

Than that wheredown the Avon goes. 


‘ 


On northern hill and Sussex down, 
In Derby dale and Lincoln fen, 
I’ve trafficked with the winds of God 
And talked and laughed with many 
men; 
I’ve seen the ploughshare break the 
earth 
From Cumberland to woody Kent; 
I’ve followed Severn to the sea, 
And heard the swollen tide of Trent. 


I know the south, I know the north, 
I’ve walked the counties up and 
down, 
I’ve seen the ships go round the coast 
From Mersey dock to London town; 
I’ve seen the spires of east and west. 
And sung for joy of what I’ve seen. 
But oh, my heart is ever fain 
Of ways where Avon’s oaks are 
green. 
John Drinkwater. 
The Nation. 





The End of the Beginning. 


THE END OF THE BEGINNING. 


The first but by no means the last or 
most crucial stage of our twentieth 
century Revolution has now been com- 
pleted; the old Constitution, which was 
perhaps the most adaptable and con- 
venient system of government that the 
world has ever known, is definitely at 
an end; the powers of an ancient As- 
sembly have been truncated with a vio- 
lence that in any other land would have 
spelt barricades and bloodshed long 
ago; and the road has been cleared, or 
partially cleared, for developments that 
must profoundly affect, and that in all 
probability will absolutely transform, 
the whole scheme of the British State. 
Thus far, with their usual effective, 
good-humored, short-sighted common 
sense, with few pauses for inquiry, and 
with a characteristically indifferent 
grasp on the ultimate trend of thing 
have our politicians brought us. Our 
politicians, I say, and not our people, 
because one of the distinctive features 
of the Revolution so far is that it has 
been a political rather than a popular 
movement. It did not originate in the 
constituencies, but in the Cabinet; it 
was not forced upon the caucus by an 
aroused and indignant country, but by 
the caucus upon the country; nine- 
tenths of its momentum has been de- 
rived from above and not from below; 
the true centres of excitement through- 
out its polite and orderly progress have 
been the lobbies of the House and the 
correspondence columns of The Times; 
it was only at the last that the urban- 
ities of the struggle between the “Die- 
Hards” and their fellow Unionists fur- 
nished the public as a whole with ma- 
terial for a mild sporting interest. 
When Roundheads and Cavaliers were 
lining up for the battle of Edgehill a 
Warwickshire squire was observed be- 
tween the opposing forces placidly 
drawing the coverts for a fox. The 


British people during the past twenty 
months have seemed more than once 
to resemble that historic huntsman. 
They have answered the screaming 
exhortations of the politicians with 
whispers of more than Delphic ambigu- 
ity; they have gone unconcernedly 
about their pleasures and their busi- 
ness, to all appearances unvexed by the 
din of Revolution in their ears; they 
have presented the spectacle, more 
common in France than in England, of 
a tranquil nation with agitated legis- 
lators. Returning home in June after 
a five months’ absence abroad, I was 
assured on all hands that the discus- 
sion of the Parliament Bill in Commit- 
tee and of Lord Lansdowne’s Recon- 
struction scheme in the House of Lords 
had proceeded amid a universal apathy 
and without a flicker of popular emo- 
tion one way or the other. The Min- 
isterial explanation of this iethargy and 
indifference is that the people had no 
occasion to grow excited; their “man- 
date” was being fulfilled, they were 
getting what they wanted, demonstra- 
tions were superfluous. But no one 
who has read the history of the Reform 
Bill of 1832 or of the Chartist move- 
ment or who remembers the passions 
stirred up by the Franchise agitation 
and the Home Rule struggle of the 
‘eighties, will swallow that explanation 
without mentally choking. 

The truth probably is, first, that the 
multiplication of cheap distractions and 
enjoyments and of cheaper newspapers 
has not only weakened the popular in- 
terest in politics, but has impaired that 
faculty of concentrated and continuous 
thought which used to invest affairs 
of State with an attractiveness not so 
greatly inferior to that of football; sec- 
ondly, that for the great masses of 
the democracy the politics of bread and 
butter have comr’etely ousted the poli- 
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‘ties of ideas and abstractions; and 
thirdly, that the Constitutional issue 
was precisely the kind of issue in which 
our people had had no previous train- 
ing, eithed actual or theoretical, and 
which found them therefore without 
any intellectual preparation for its ad- 
vent. Up till the end of 1909 we had 
always taken the Constitution for 
granted, and were for the most part 
comfortably unaware that it even ex- 
isted. We had never as a nation, or 
never rather within living memory, 
troubled ourselves about “theories of 
State,” or whetted our minds on the 
fundamentals of government. There 
is nothing in our educational curricu- 
lum that corresponds with the instruc- 
tion civique of the French schools, nor 
have we the privilege which the Amer- 
icans enjoy of carrying a copy of our 
organic Act of Government in our pock- 
ets, of reading it through in twenty 
minutes, and of hearing it incessantly 
expounded in the class-room and the 
Press, debated in the national legisla- 
ture, and interpreted by the highest ju- 
dicial tribunal in the land. When 
therefore we were suddenly called upon 
to decide the infinitely delicate prob- 
lems of the place, powers, and composi- 
tion of a Second Chamber in our gov- 
erning system, the task proved as be- 
wildering as it was unappetizing. Any 
nation which regarded its Constitution 
as a vital and familiar instrument 
would have heavily resented so gross 
an infraction of it as the Lords per- 
petrated in rejecting the 1909 Budget. 
But our own electorate, so far from 
punishing the party responsible for the 
outrage, sent them back to the House 
over a hundred stronger, a result im- 
possible in a country with any vivid 
sense, or any sense at all, of Consti- 
tutional realities, and only possible in 
Great Britain because the people ad- 
judged the importance of the various 
issues submitted to them by standards 
of their own, and placed the Constitu- 


tional problem at the bottom, or near 
the bottom, of the list. In no single 
constituency that I have ever heard of 
was the House of Lords question the 
supreme and decisive factor at the elec- 
tion of January, 1910. It deeply 
stirred the impartial intelligence of the 
country, but it failed to move the av- 
erage voter even in the towns, while 
in the rural parts it fell unmistakably 
flat. Even at the election of last De- 
cember, when all other issues were ad- 
mittedly subordinate to the Constitu- 
tional issue, it was exceedingly diffi- 
cult to determine how far the stead- 
fastness of the electorate to the Lib- 
eral cause was due to a specific appre- 
ciation and approval of the Parlia- 
ment Bill and of all it involved, and 
how far it was an expression of gen- 
eral distrust of the Unionists, of irrita- 
tion with the Lords, and of sympathy 
with the social and fiscal policies pur- 
sued by the Coalition. That the Lib- 
erals were justified, by all the rules of 
the party game, in treating the result 
of that election as, for all political and 
Parliamentary purposes, a direct en- 
dorsement of their proposals, may be 
freely granted. It was as near an ap- 
proach to an ad hoc Referendum as we 
are ever likely to get under our pres- 
ent system. Party exigencies, or at 
any rate party tactics, it is true, hur- 
ried on the election before the country 
was prepared for it, before it had recov- 
ered from the somnolence induced by 
the Conference, and before the Opposi- 
tion had time or opportunity to do more 
than sketch in their alternative plan. 
But though the issue was incompletely 
presented, it was undoubtedly the para- 
mount issue put before the electorate, 
and the Liberals were fairly entitled 
to claim that their policy in regard to 
it had the backing of the majority of 
the voters of the United Kingdom. 
Whether, however, this backing rep- 
resented a reasoned view of the Con- 
stitutional points involved and of the 
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position, prerogatives, and organization 
of a Second Chamber in the framework 
of British Government, whether it im- 
plied that our people were really inter- 
ested in and had deeply pondered the 
relative merits of the Single and 
Double Chamber systems, is much more 
doubtful. “When he was told,” said 
the Duke of Northumberland on Au- 
gust 10th, “that the people of England 
were very anxious to abolish the House 
of Lords, his reply was that they did 
not understand the question, and did 
not care two brass farthings about it.” 
That perhaps is putting it somewhat 
too strongly. The country within the 
last two years has unquestionably felt 
more vividly than ever before the an- 
omaly of an hereditary Upper Cham- 
ber embedded in democratic institu- 
tions. It has been stirred by Mr. 
Lloyd George’s rhetoric to a mood of 
vague exasperation with the House 
of Lords and of ridicule of the order 
of the Peerage. It has accepted too 


readily the Liberal version of the cen- 
tral issue as a case of Peers versus Peo- 


ple. But while it was satisfied that 
something ought to be. done, I do not 
believe it realizes precisely what has 
been accomplished in its name or the 
consequences that must follow from 
the passing of the Parliament Bill. 
There are no signs that it regards the 
abridgment of the powers of the Up- 
per House as a great democratic vic- 
tory. There are, on the contrary, mani- 
fold signs that it has been bored and 
bewildered by the whole struggle, and 
that the extraordinary lassitude with 
which it watched the debates was a 
true reflex of its real attitude. The 
point, though not of immediate impor- 
tance, is of the first moment when one 
speculates on the possibilities of the 
future. For if this diagnosis of the 
state of public opinion is even approx- 
imately correct, if the Parliament Bill 
is the result of a political rather than 
a popular agitation, if it has been 


passed in the dark so far as a genuine 
understanding of its provisions and of 
its inevitable implications and of the 
possible alternatives to it is concerned, 
if it represents no real depth of knowl- 
edge, feeling, and conviction among 
the masses who for other and better 
reasons support the Liberal Party, then 
the question of its repeal is brought at 
once within the range of practical pol- 
ities. We shall need, no doubt, the 
sight of it in actual operation before 
full enlightenment comes. We shall 
need the spectacle of such a tremen- 
dous question as Home Rule removed 
from the direct intervention and the 
effective judgment of popular opinion 
and settled by the politicians with no 
more than verbal regard for the people 
they are supposed to represent, before 
the breadth and depth of the revolution 
wrought by the Parliament Bill is 
borne in upon the national conscious- 
ness. We shall need the object lesson 
of a vital and contentious issue with- 
drawn from the jurisdiction of the de- 
mocracy and decided virtually by ex- 
ecutive decree before it is completely 
realized that what has been accom- 
plished, under cover of restricting the 
prerogatives of the House of Lords, is 
really the elimination of the British 
people. The Parliament Bill will per- 
form by itself the function of educating 
the nation in its fundamental defect. 
On that score there can hardly in the 
long run, unless all political instinct has 
vanished from us, be any room for 
doubt or uneasiness. But is there, 
even now, a single man who regards it 
as embodying the final and definitive 
form that the relations between the two 
Houses are to assume? It is difficult 
to persuade oneself that the Liberals 
either in this or in any other Parlia- 
ment will voluntarily undertake the re- 
form of the Upper House. They have 
carried their main point, and with that 
they will rest satisfied; the Parliament 
Bill is the sole contribution that can be 
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expected from them towards the settle- 
ment of the Constitutional issue. But 
I should question whether even the 
most sanguine enthusiast of the Na- 
tional Liberal Club can possibly, in his 
calmer moments, expect it to prove 
other than a makeshift solution. Cer- 
tainly for myself I have no hesitation 
in reaffirming the conviction that no 
one Party can permanently change and 
twist the Constitution of this kingdom 
to suit merely its own views and in- 
terests; that there can be no enduring 
adjustment of our present difficulties 
which does not command the assent of 
all Parties; and that after I know 
not how longa period of revolution and 
counter-revolution, of one partisan set- 
tlement enforced for a while and then 
repealed and succeeded by another par- 
tisan settlement, the common sense of 
the nation will reassert itself over the 
limitations and one-sidedness of fac- 
tion and compel the unescapable com- 
promise. 

When that time comes it will be seen 
that the essence of this whole contro- 
versy is the demand of the Liberals to 
be placed on an equality of legislative 
effectiveness with the Conservatives. 
Lord Hugh Cecil, so far as I am aware, 
is the only politician of any prominence 
who to-day disputes the justice of that 
demand. “The answer to it,” he in- 
formed the House on August 8th, “was 
quite a simple one. Whatever might 
be said of the proposal that different 
people ought to have the same opportu- 
nity of doing the same thing, no possi- 
ble canon of justice or equity could say 
that different people ought to have the 
same opportunity of doing different 
things. To put an illustration, which 
was often more intelligible than an ab- 
stract proposition, it did not follow be- 
cause the House of Lords passed the 
Education Bill of 1902 that therefore 
Home Rule was to pass with equal fa- 
cility. (An Hon. Member: Why?) Be- 
cause Home Rule was quite a different 


) 


sort of thing.” There is, of course, 
much that might be said, and in Utopia 
no doubt would be said, for Lord 
Hugh’s thesis. However composed, 
and whatever its powers, a Second 
Chamber must always have a greater 
bias in favor of things as they are than 
the Lower House. An Upper House 
consistently Radical in tone and opin- 
ions is almost a contradiction in terms. 
The function of any and every Second 
Chamber is of the nature of a legisla- 
tive brake, and the Party that most 
frequently invites the application of 
the brake is necessarily the Party of 
change, of experiment, of attack, and 
of Constitutional amendment. No 
statute or scheme of reconstruction can 
ever in this country put Liberals on an 
absolute equality with the Conserva- 
tives. They may be artificially pro- 
vided with what to all appearances are 
identical Parliamentary and electoral 
facilities and opportunities, but the 
structure of English society, the whole 
bent of the English mind in politics, 
must always prevent those facilities 
and opportunities from being equally 
available. Even in the Parliament 
Bill the Liberals recognize that they 
cannot expect the same freedom of ac- 
tion that the country hitherto has will- 
ingly permitted their opponents. A 
contentious Conservative measure in 
the future as in the past may still be 
assured of instantaneous acceptance by 
the House of Lords; a contentious Lib- 
eral measure will still have to wait two 
years before it can reach the Statute 
Rook. In that provision there is an 
acknowledgment of part, at least, of 
the truth of Lord Hugh Cecil’s conten- 
tion, that the Conservatives on the 
whole, legislate in substantial accord- 
ance with the settled instincts and 
wishes of the nation, while the Liber- 
als legislate in accordance with its 
haphazard and irregular aspirations, 
that the disparity in the outlook and 
tendencies of the two Parties is such 
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as to justify handicapping the one 
more heavily than the other, and that a 
license permissible because — rarely 
abused in the case of the Conservatives 
might easily prove disastrous to the 
State if it were placed at the unham- 
pered disposal of the Liberals. But 
the electorate and the rank and file of 
the Liberal Party have, I fear, scant 
patience with the subtleties of political 
metaphysics; and even men of moder- 
ate mind have been coerced into ad- 
mitting that the unquestionable disa- 
bilities under which Liberalism has 
hitherto suffered, and the excessive pre- 
ponderance of power which their con- 
trol of the Upper House has hitherto 
given to the Conservatives, should now 
be wholly, or at any rate very largely, 
redressed. There has been, to be sure, 
“a preposterous exaggeration of the Lib- 
eral case against the Lords, and of the 
magnitude of the damage inflicted by 
them upon Liberal measures and poli- 
cies. None the less, the impartial in- 
telligence of the country has, I believe, 
from the beginning accepted the Lib- 
eral claim to a greater political equal- 
ity as valid and reasonable, and to that 
extent has approved the underlying 
purpose of the Parliament Bill; nor has 
there, so far as I have observed, been 
any wavering as to the necessity of re- 
establishing by statute the absolute 
supremacy of the House of Commons 
in all matters of finance. 

It was clear from the first that, 
speaking broadly, there were only two 
ways in which the Liberal determina- 
tion to be placed on the same footing 
with their opponents could be grati- 
fied. One, the way the Liberals 
chose, was so to restrict the powers of 
the House of Lords that it would be 
equally or almost equally impotent 
whatever party was in office. The 
other was to reform the composition 
of the House of Lords, so that Lib- 
erals and Conservatives might have 
an equal chance of obtaining a major- 


ity in it. Both ways implied a gi- 
gantic revolution. Indeed, if one re- 
stricted oneself simply to assessing 
the amount of change and disturbance 
involved, one could not stay long in 
doubt that reconstituting the House of 
Lords was a far bigger and more dras- 
tic undertaking than paring away its 
prerogatives, and that the Government 
chose the most direct, the most effec- 
tive, and the easiest method of carrying 
out their purpose. But in measuring a 
revolution from the standpoint of its 
benefits or otherwise to the State, one 
has to take account not merely of its 
scope, of the number of alterations and 
readjustments it brings about, but also 
of its quality and ta Babeaien conse- 
quences, and the methods employed .in 
enforcing it. Its size is really of 
minor moment. A “small” revolution, 
affecting only a comparatively few 
points in the political organism, may 
none the less represent a complete and 
violent break in the traditions and 
workings of a State; while a “large” 
revolution, covering a wider superficial 
area, and involving apparently a 
greater upheaval, may end in broaden- 
ing and strengthening the foundations 
of government. It is nothing, there- 
fore, to the purpose to argue, as so 
many Liberal journals have argued, 
that, revolution for revolution, the Par- 
liament Bill is less comprehensive 
and unsettling than Lord Lansdowne’s 
Reconstruction Bill. What we have 
to consider is the tendency and effects 
of each measure as they add to or take 
away from the smoothness, stability, 
and representative character of our in- 
stitutions. It should, however, be 
premissed that a moderate Libera! like 
myself could hardly accept Lord Lans- 
downe’s scheme as a satisfaction in 
full of the Liberal claim to equality. It 
may be welcomed as a step, and a long 
one, towards that elective Second 
Chamber which I take to be one of the 
inevitabilities of the future, but its 
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fancifulness and complexity and the 
fact that it provides for the retention 
of a much reduced but still permanent 
Unionist majority in the Upper House 
make it impossible for Liberals to re- 
gard it as more than an approximation 
to their views and needs. The true 
comparison lies between the Parlia- 
ment Bill and such a reform of the 
House of Lords as will make a Liberal 
majority in it at all times an electoral 
possibility. 

Can anyone doubt which of these two 
plans is the more consonant with the 
theories of a democratic State and with 
the special characteristics of British 
public life? The Parliament Bill but- 
tresses and perpetuates that very 
weakness in our system, which so 
long as it operated exclusively to the 
advantage of the Conservatives was 
the favorite theme of Liberal denun- 
ciation—the weakness which made the 
passage of a Bill through the House 
of Commons practically equivaient to 
its passage into law. It is true that 
the two years’ interval provided for in 
the Bill, so long as it remains unre- 
pealed, furnishes a safeguard of sorts. 
But the precise value of that safeguard 
has yet to be tested by experience. On 
the one hand, a Government will be 
disposed to yield much rather than sus- 
pend the operation of one of its prin- 
cipal measures for a couple of years. 
On the other hand, especially in the 
case of a Government that represents 
rather a congeries of groups than a 
homogeneous party, there is a distinct 
Parliamentary advantage to be gained 
by prolonging the negotiations with the 
Lords to the full statutory limit, for ao 
faction will desert the Ministry or cre- 
ate trouble for it in the interval be- 
tween the introduction of the Bill in 
which it is particularly interested and 
its final presentation to his Majesty 
with or without the assent of the 
Lords. On the one hand, again, the 
two years’ grace allows time for out- 


side opinion to declare itself, for bye- 
elections to register the trend of that 
opinion, and for the interests prejudi- 
cially affected by a given measure to 
gather round in effective remonstrance. 
On the other hand, the rigidity of Party 
sentiment inside the House, the insta- 
bility of sentiment outside it, and the 
remorseless pressure than can be 
brought to bear when a Ministry de- 
pends for its very existence on the loy- 
alty of some special group, are just as 
likely to make an uncompromising 
course the easiest for the Government 
to pursue. But whatever proves to be 
the precise value of the two years’ in- 
terval, nothing can disguise the fact 
that under the terms of the Parliament 
Bill a measure introduced, it may be, 
under the compulsion of a determined 
minority, involving, it may be, a sweep- 
ing change in our social or Constitu- 
tional structure, and by its nature se- 
cure against the possibility of peaceful 
repeal, can in future reach the Statute 
Book without the electorate being given 
a chance of pronouncing on its provi- 
sions. That is not representative gov- 
ernment as I understand it, but its ab- 
solute negation. Take, for example, 
the present position and the immediate 
prospects of Home Rule. It is true 
that in a general way every man who 
voted for the Liberals last December 
was aware that the first result of the 
passage of the Parliament Bill would 
be the introduction of a measure of 
Home Rule. But it is not less true 
that the country has not spent ten min- 
utes in serious and sustained considera- 
tion of the problems of Irish govern- 
ment for the past twenty years, and 
that it has only the vaguest idea of 
what Home Rule means and of the 
arguments for and against it. It is 
also true, as the history of the Licens- 
ing Bill of 1907 abundantly showed, 
that there is all the difference in the 
world between approving the policy of 
a Party as a whole and approving the 
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particular measures in which that pol- 
icy is embodied. The Liberals in 1906 
had a clear “mandate” to effect a re- 
form in the licensing system and were 
themselves impatient to act upon it; yet 
few Bills ever presented to and passed 
by the House of Commons have been 
more generally unpopular than the Bill 
in which they gave legislative form to 
“the will of the people.” So it may be 
with the scheme of Home Rule that is 
now on the anvil—and Home Rule, re- 
member, is not a mere incident of or- 
dinary politics, is not a measure that, 
once passed, can be repealed; it is a 
project that for good or ill—in my own 
judgment for good—must affect the 
forms and machinery of the State and 
the whole course of British politics 
more intimately and deeply than even 
the Parliament Bill itself. Yet what- 
ever antagonism and resentment it may 
arouse, and however sharply the coun- 
try may realize, when it is too late, 
that a more or less abstract endorse- 
ment of Home Rule as an idea or prin- 
ciple is one thing, and approving a spe- 
cific Home Rule Bill is another and 
very different thing, the matter will be 
taken altogether out of the people’s 
hands, the Bill will be passed in what- 
ever form commends itself to Mr. Red- 
mond and perhaps four members of the 
Cabinet, and the British people will 
have no more effective voice in decid- 
ing one of the most fateful issues in 
their history than if they were me- 
dizeval Venetians living under the des- 
potism of the Council of Ten. It some- 
what taxes one’s patience to be asked 
to believe that legislation which delib- 
erately seeks to make such a procedure 
inevitable is the sublimation of the 
democratic spirit. Boring a subterra- 
nean tunnel through all the maxims 
and practices of a constitutional self- 
governing State in order to evade, or 
at least with the effect of evading, the 
arbitrament of the people at the polls, 


is not democracy. Extending and 


strengthening that baneful development 
which has already made the Cabinet 
the autocrat of the House of Commons 
and legislation by executive decree al- 
most the normal habit of our policy, is 
not democracy. Facilitating the ma- 
nipulation of the law-making power by 
minorities whose cohesiveness is the 
product less of political agreement than 
of log-rolling deals and accommoda- 
tions, is not democracy. The more, 
indeed, the Parliament Bill is reflected 
upon, and the more closely its opera- 
tions are studied in practice, the more 
clearly will it be seen that its spirit 
is essentially oligarchical, and that, so 
far from endowing the people with new 
powers or opportunities, it deprives 
them of the very right which has hith- 
erto been considered one of the main 
tests and safeguards of an autonomous 
community. 

Contrast all this with the practicable 
alternative of reforming with absolute 
fairness to both parties the composition 
of the House of Lords. It is a prac- 
ticable alternative, but, I need hardly 
say, an exceedingly difficult one. The 
efforts of the Conservative Party in 
that direction may, indeed, be said to 
have shown that it is an insoluble prob- 
lem so long as the attempt to combine 
the hereditary and elective elements is 
maintained, and so long as a Conserva- 
tive majority, however small, is artifi- 
cially preserved in the reformed Cham- 
ber. ‘There is the history of innumera- 
ble experiments to show that a legis- 
lative Assembly cannot be satisfac- 
torily or permanently constituted on a 
two-fold franchise. You cannot in the 
long run have some members sitting in 
it on a semi-hereditary basis and oth- 
ers by popular election; some life 
members and others chosen for limited 
terms; some elected indirectly and oth- 
ers directly; some representing special 
interests or orders and others represent- 
ing the voters at large. In the special 
circumstances of Great Britain it 
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seems to me little less than axiomatic 
that a reconstituted Second Chamber 
must be all one thing or all the other, 
either wholly hereditary or wholly elec- 
tive; and which of the two it will be 
there cannot be much doubt when even 
the Conservatives—with whut degree 
of political wisdom I shall not attempt 
to determine—have abandoned, or at 
least strorgly diluted, the hereditary 
principle, and when even the Peers 
themselves have surrendered the dis- 
tinctive privilege that marked out the 
British from al] other aristocracies. 
To such developments there can be but 
one climax; and though the task of 
framing a Second Chamber equally ac- 
cessible to all parties, chosen on a dif- 
ferent basis and probably for a longer 
period than the Lower House, power- 
ful but not so powerful as to be the 
equal in authority of the popular Cham- 
ber, is a task of great delicacy and risk, 
and involves the entire supersession of 
the House of Lords as we have hith- 
erto known it, it will, I fear, have to 
be faced. To discuss the precise com- 
position and prerogatives of such a 
Chimber is outside my present pur- 
pose. What, however, I wish most 
firmly to emphasize is that the policy 
of reforming the Upper House is a pol- 
icy far more in accordance with the 
essence of democracy and far less at 
war with the settled precepts of our 
Constitution than the forcible restric- 
tion of the legislative prerogatives of 
one estate of the realm by the com- 
bined power of the other two. Hasy 
as it would be to show that Lord 
Lansdowne's scheme, for all its bold- 
ness, fails to meet the legitimate griev- 
ance of Liberalism, there is yet this to 
be said for it, that every clause and 
feature of it involves the abandonment 
of some vested interest, and widens the 
political power of the people without 
disturbing any of their existing rights. 
Whatever, again, one may think of the 
Referendum or of its applicability to 


our system of Cabinet responsibility, it 
is undeniably a device that enshrines 
the ultimate theory of popular self-gov- 
ernment. A dispassionate study of 
the courses pursued by the Conserva- 
tives end the Liberals throughout the 
Constitutional controversy shows, in- 
deed, that the Conservatives, for all 
their fumblings and hesitations and ir- 
resolute leadership, have definitely 
evacuated their old entrenchments of 
political privilege, and have adopted a 
programme more logical and reason- 
able, with a greater promise of final- 
ity, and, above all, more democratic 
than that of their opponents; while 
the Liberals, for all their protestations 
of deference to “the will of the people,” 
have in effect taken every pains to 
make the second thoughts and consid- 
ered judgment of the nation inopera- 
tive and void. The difference, in short, 
between a constructive and a destruc- 
tive revolution has rarely been more 
clearly exemplified. 

Burt the advantages in favor of pro- 
ceeding by way of a reform of the 
Upper House rather than by an abridg- 
ment of its functions are far from 
ending there. The former is a policy 
that can be prosecuted within the four 
corners of the Constitution; the latter 
was a policy, as events have proved, 
that could only be carried into effect 
by a fatal employment of the Royal 
Prerogative. The true objection to 
Mr. Asquith’s invocation of the reserve 
power of the Crown is not that he in 
apy way coerced or misled the Sover- 
eign. On the contrary, his dealings 
both with King Edward and with King 
George would seem to have been char- 
acterized by a uniform and scrupulous 
consideration for the person of the Sov- 
ereign and the interests of the Mon- 
archy. Nor is it that he deceived either 
the Parliament or the country. On 
the contrary, he laid his cards openly 
on the table; he gave ample warning of 
the course he intended to follow; he 
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even invited his opponents to settle 
with him at a round table Conference; 
and I cannot imagine, after the Prime 
Minister’s precise and reiterated state- 
ments in the House and in the country, 
that any rational person, with the least 
interest in politics, voted for the Lib- 
erals last December without being 
aware that, if the necessity arose, the 
opposition of the Lords to the Parlia- 
ment Bill would be overborne by a 
forced cfeation of Peers, and that the 
Scvereign had already given his con- 
ditional assent to that drastic proceed- 
ing. At no point, so far as I can see, 
was a surprise sprung upon either the 
Crown or the Legislature; at no point 
was the Sovereign or the country taken 
unawares or unfairly pressed for a sud- 
den decision; while the attempt of the 
Opposition to manufacture a grievance 
out of the fact that Mr- Asquith last 
November did not resign office and ad- 
vise his Majesty to send for Mr. Bal- 
four seems to me, under all the cir- 
cumstances, to reach the highwater 
mark of ineptitude—the circumstances 
being not only that no alternative Gov- 
ernment was possible, but that Mr. As- 
quith’s resignation would have meant 
first that the King had refused his 
request for “guarantees,” secondly 
that the Crown would have had the 
appearance of throwing in its lot with 
a Party that was in a palpable minor- 
ity, and thirdly, that the very result 
which all Parties desired, but which 
Mr. Asquith alone was in a position 
to secure—namely, that the action of 
the Sovereign should be kept as much 
as possible out of the controversy— 
would have been rendered impossible 
of achievement. It may as well be 
plainly affirmed that, given the condi- 
tions, neither the Sovereign nor the 
Prime Minister could have acted oth- 
erwise than they did act. The true ob- 
jection to Mr. Asquith’s procedure lies 
not in the manner or the methods by 
which he prosecuted his policy, but in 


the policy itself. It lies in this, that 
he invoked an instrument that was 
only intended for use in the direst na- 
tional emergency, when every other 
way of carrying on the King’s Govern- 
ment had been exhausted or when by 
no other expedient could the country 
be saved from some appalling convul- 
sion—that he invoked this instrument 
when no national crisis but only a 
party crisis existed, when nearly half 
the electorate were hotly against its 
employment, when the purposes for 
which he sought its possession were 
altogether factional in their spirit and 
aims, and when the conditions under 
which it was to be used could not be 
foreseen or precisely laid down at the 
time when the request for its employ- 
ment was made and granted. For 
what was it that divided the two Par- 
ties when the crucial moment came? 
It was not the question of the absolute 
and unqualified supremacy of the 
House of Commons in all matters of 
finance; it was simply and solely the 
question whether the forthcoming 
Home Rule Bill was or was not to be 
referred to the electorate before be- 
coming law. If the Government had 
been willing to exclude Home Rule 
from the operation of the Parliament 


‘ Bill there would have been no need to 


approach the King with a reminder of 
his promise of last November, and the 
House of Lords would have sacrificed 
all their other amendments without a 
murmur. What it comes to, therefore, 
is that the Royal Prerogative was held 
over the heads of the Lords in order 
that Home Rule—a matter on which 
the real opinions of the kingdom are 
almost wholly unknown—might be 
passed without the intervention of the 
electorate. I hope and believe that the 
electorate favors Home Rule; but I am 
convinced that few of those who helped 
to return the Liberals to power last 
December foresaw that the creation of 
five hundred Peers was to be threat- 
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ened, or could conceivably take place, 
merely that Home Rule might be spared 
the ordeal of a popular pronouncement 
at the polls. The sole benefit of Mr. 
Asquith’s abuse of the Royal Prerog- 
ative is the certainty that it can never 
again be used or abused by anyone. 
He has effectually killed it; and what- 
ever form our Constitution is destined 
to assume, One may be sure that the 
monstrous manceuvre we have just wit- 
nessed wili never be repeated, and that 
no Premier will again have it in his 
power to bend the Upper House to his 
will under pressure of a compulsion 
that is an outrage on every sane 
principle of Constitutional _ stabil- 
ity. 

What other course, asked Mr. As- 
quith, was left to him? “If the House 
of Lords will not give way, what out- 
let, what way of escape, is there open 
to us?” One might answer, in the first 
place, that the Prime Minister never 
tried to find out how far the Lords 
would give way, his invariably shrewd 
political instinct forewarning him of 
the danger of letting it be too patently 
obvious that the sole issue between the 
Government and the Upper House at 
the end was whether next year’s meas- 
ure of Home Rule should or should not 
be excluded from the provisions of the 
Parliament Bill. Secondly, one might 
answer that the people last December 
returned a majority in favor of the 
Bill partly at any rate because they 
had had no chance of weighing at 
leisure the alternatives to it and with- 
out any prevision that the contest be- 
tween the Ministry and the House of 
Lords would be narrowed down to the 
single point of Irish Home Rule; and 
that at no time has there been such a 
decisive manifestation of popular in- 
terest in or sympathy with its provi- 
sions as would justify a Government in 
scraining the Constitution in order to 
place it on the Statute Book. Thirdly, 
and with far greater emphasis and as- 


surance, one might answer that it is 
no defence of a revolutionary policy, 
aiming at a prodigious political up- 
heaval and undertaken in the interests 
of a single party and its Parliamentary 
allies, to protest that it has produced a 
situation insoluble by ordinary Constitu- 
tional methods. As weli might a bur- 
glar plead the right of self-defence af- 
ter shooting a householder who had 
caught and attacked him; his presence 
in a house not his own would still re- 
quire justification. Mr. Asquith throws 
the responsibility for his use of the 
Royal Prerogative upon the deficiencies 
of the Constitution. It ought, of 
course, to be thrown on his adoption of 
a policy that, if persisted in, could 
only succeed by a resort to such a vio- 
lent and abnormal expedient. Is it 
not, in short, at length clear to all men 
that the Liberals replied to the Con- 
stitutional outrage perpetrated by the 
House of Lords in 1909 by perpetrating 
a greater Constitutional outrage of 
their own; that they could have secured 
the legislative equality they rightly in- 
sist upon if they had devoted them- 
selves to reconstituting the Second 
Chamber instead of to paring away its 
powers; that the State to-day would 
thereby have gained in stability all 
that it has actually lost; that after all 
this humiliating turmoil and Cromwell- 
ian arbitrariness nothing enduring has 
been built up, while everything has been 
unsettled; and that the course on which 
the Liberals refused to enter is the 
course which the nation and all parties 
in the nation will ultimately be driven 
to adopt? The Conservatives will not 
be out of office for ever; the Parliament 
Bill is no permanent addition to our 
Statute Book; unbridled partisanship is 
not to have the final voice in determin- 
ing these tremendous issues; there is 
no reason to despair of that Constitu- 
tional Convention, representative of all 
parties, to which alone from the first 
inception of this controversy moderate 
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men have looked for its lasting and 
equitable settlement. 

It will doubtless for long be a mat- 
ter of ardent debate whether the Lords 
were well or ill advised in accepting the 
Bill. From the national standpoint 
there cannot, I think, be much question 
that they did right. They extricated 
the Sovereign from the repuisive ne- 
cessity of redeeming the pledge that cir- 
cumstances had forced upon him; they 
warded off the unendurable spectacle 
of the degradation of a venerable As- 
sembly; they saved the country, once 
thought to be a country with a certain 
aptitude for political common sense 
and compromise, from being turned 
into the laughing-stock of Europe; and 
they preserved the Peerage from a 
blow which, without wishing in any 
way to dispute or derogate from the 
ingrained and unconquerable flunkey- 
ism of our people, must still, I think, 
have sorely damaged its social prestige. 
As Peers and as subjects of the King, 
those who voted for the Bill and those 
who abstained from voting at all 
earned the gratitude of their country- 
men when they refused to compel the 
Government to proceed to extremities. 
Are they equally entitled as Unionists 
to the gratitude of their Party? The 
Spectator, which added one more to-its 
many public services by the powerful 
and persuasive pertinence of its cam- 
paign on behalf of allowing the Bill to 
pass, acclaimed the result as “a Union- 
ist victory,” arguing that the swamp- 
ing of the House by Liberal Peers 
would have destroyed the last chance, 
such as it is, of defeating the coming 
Home Rule Bill. And apart from the 
consideration that a course of action 
advantageous to the Crown, the coun- 
try, and the whole order of the Peerage 
is not likely to be disadvantageous to the 
Party which adopts it, there is the ob- 
vious fact that Unionists as such could 
gain nothing from wilfully throwing 
away their majority in the Upper 


House. But as against this there must 
be reckoned the bitter and deep-seated 
dissatisfaction of the Unionist rank 
and file throughout the country with 
the whole policy of non-resistance. In 
a weighty and temperate letter which 
appeared in The Times of July 27th, Sir 
John Rolleston warned his Unionist 
fellow-members that an indiscriminat- 
ing public, inclined to be apathetic and 
with only an intermittent and super- 
ficial interest in politics—a public which 
has “already forgotten which Party in- 
troduced free education’—would not 
readily discern the difference between 
passing the Bill and passing it under 
protest, and would fail to understand 
why a measure that for eighteen 
months had been denounced on every 
Unionist platform in the land should 
be saved from defeat and rejection by 
the active or passive support of Union- 
ist Peers. For the time being, at any 
rate, his warning has been abundantly 
verified. At this moment there is vir- 
tually no such thing as the Unionist 
Party; and one has orly to read the 
letters and articles that are being pub- 
lished by scores in the more militant 
section of the Unionist Press all over 
the country to feel pretty well con- 
vinced that Lord Lansdowne’s and Mr. 
Balfour’s action has been received by 
the bulk of their supporters with a 
stupefied consternation and disgust, 
and that Lord Halsbury, Mr. F. BEB. 
Smith, and Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
recommended the policy that ap- 
pealed to seven Unionist voters out of 
every ten. But I do not myself be- 
lieve that the dissensions in the Union- 
ist ranks will outlive the first clear 
summons to take up the fight against 
Home Rule, or that Mr. Balfour will 
continue to be other than the indispen- 
sable leader of his Party. There is, 
on the whole, small reason to fear 
that the confusions of our politics are 
going to be worse confounded by the 
disablement of the Opposition. I see, 
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on the contrary, not a few signs that 
after the hard shock of their expe- 
riences during the past few months the 
Unionists before long are likely to be 
revivified by a spirit of aggressiveness 
and energy—even if it be partially the 
energy of despair—such as has not 
been theirs since the memorable fight 
against the Budget of 1909. And never 
was there a time when a strong, sane, 
and ‘vigilant Opposition was more 
sorely needed. 

With the passing of the Parliament 
Bill we begin a new and abstruse chap- 
ter in our politics, a chapter that in 
all probability will bring considerably 
less comfort to the Government than 
they expect. The House of Lords is 
atrophied; the hereditary principle is 
dead, or, if you like, has committed 
suicide; the historic balance of the 
Constitution has been perverted; the 
I ouse of Commons has raised itself to 
a predominance it has only once be- 
fore, and then to the grievous harm of 
the nation, reached in British history. 
The more need, therefore, since we 
are to live for a while under the all but 
unlimited rule of a Single Chamber, 
that that Chamber should be made as 
true a mirror of the national mind as 
possible, that plural voting should be 
abolished, that the grotesque anomalies 
of our electoral system should be done 
away with, that minorities should be 
duly represented, and that ihe House 
should be freed from the encumbering 
mass of local business which it has 
neither time nor knowledge to despatch 
with even moderate care or efficiency. 
To each of these tasks the call is ur- 
gent, and though it is hardly within 
the bounds of reason to expect the 
Unionists to embrace them all, though 
the Opposition must continue to suffer 
from its hopeless entranglement with 
Protection, from its lack of any defi- 
nite and attractive social programme, 
and from the want of driving-power in 
its councils, yet I am confident that 


the lowest point in the fortunes of the 
Party has already been touched, and 
that an upward movement has begun. 
Parties, it is true, flourish as a rule 
not on their own merits, but on the de- 
merits and blunders and predicaments 
of their opponents; and however 
much Unionists from now onwards 
may succeed in getting in touch with 
the new democracy, their return to 
power must for the most part depend 
on the reflex action of Liberal mistakes 
and misfortunes and on the gathering 
desire of the country for a quiet time 
by its own fireside. And in those 
quarters the outlook is not, I think, 
so gloomy as many Unionists have per- 
suaded themselves. There is the dif- 
fused reaction which sooner or later in 
Great Britain always follows on such 
a tornado of reforming energy as has 
swept over us for the past six years; 
there are the specific apprehensions 
aroused by the paralyzing industrial 
disorders of the lest few weeks; there 
is the probability that the Coalition, 
hitherto held together with marvellous 
constancy by the common interest of 
all its groups in the passage of the 
Parliament Bill, will gradually lose 
its cohesion as each faction jostles 
for the reward of its services; there is 
the bracing certainty of a vigorous and 
unresting fight against Home- Rule, a 
contest from which Unionists have 
everything to gain, for if they win 
they will have scored a transcendent 
triumph, and if they lose and an Irish 
Parliament is set up in College Green, 
they will have the consolation of know- 
ing that the diminished Irish represen- 
tation at Westminster means a propor- 
tionate reduction of the Government 
majority, and by so much furthers the 
chances of a Unionist victory at the 
next appeal to the country; and in ad- 
dition there is the deepening disqui- 
etude of the working man and of many 
powerful Labor interests at the pros- 
pect of compulsory insurance. All 
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these are assets or opportunities of 
more than a little promise if only the 
intelligence is forthcoming to turn 
them to account, if only the Unionists, 
as they have shown of late some signs 
of doing, will leave the ramparts of 
privilege and property and throw 
themselves boldly and frankly upon 
the people, from whom alone they can 
derive any lasting strength. No Party 
had ever a louder or more thrilling 
summons to save the nation by first of 
The Fortnightly Review. 
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of Ireland. 


all regenerating itself, for upon the 
Unionists is laid the high and fortify- 
ing duty of rectifying the perilous list 
in the ship of State and of proving 
that if it is now impossible, as I cer- 
tainly believe it to be, to restore the 
old Constitution in anything like its 
ancient shape, a new Constitution can 
still be devised on a stable, a non-par- 
tisan, and, above all, a democratic and 
equitable basis. 
Sydney Brooks. 





THE POETRY OF IRELAND. * 


I 

It has been said that until recent 
times the whole air of Scotland was 
redolent of song. It would be 
equally true to say that the whole air 
or Ireland was redolent of song, but 
not song of the ballad type, that type 
which has made Scottish song famous. 
We have frankly to allow that in Irish 
verse we know nothing so distinctive 
as the Yarrow poetry, as the Douglas 
Tragedy, as Glasgerion—nothing to 
haunt, as generations have been 
haunted by 


There was a roar in Clyde’s water, 
Wad fear’d a hundred men. 


or, 


Half ower, half ower, to Aberdour, 
It’s fifty fathoms deep; 

And there lies gude Sir Patrick Spens 
Wi?’ the Scotch lords at his feet. 


We think we can account for this ap- 
parent want in Irish verse, but before 
doing so we would point out that in 
Ireland’s remote villages and on its 
lonely coasts, the everyday language 
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of the Irish peasant is full of poetical 
imagery and a truly poetic love of wild 
nature which proclaims him a descend- 
ant of the early Irish bards. As Mr. 
Synge, its best exponent, has told us, 
the popular imagination of Ireland is 
still “flery and magnificent and ten- 
der.” This tender and fiery magnifi- 
cence will be found imprisoned with 
rare fidelity and felicity in his own very 
remarkable Irish plays. 

Mr. Synge stands by himself in a 
niche in the literary Temple of Fame 
where there is no man quite of his pe- 
culiar literary make to compete with 
him. To us he appears to be a soli- 
tary littérateur, not to be labelled but, 
we venture to think, not in his own 
line to be surpassed. He has found a 
field not occupied by any other writer. 
That field is the heart of the Irish 
peasant of the remote West—a wilder 
field than that occupied by Lady Greg- 
ory in her charming plays. And Mr. 
Synge has been able to imprison the 
words, the thoughts, the quick chang- 
ing moods, changing as the moods of 
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children change, of the Irish poor with 
an almost brutal truthfulness, but a 
truthfulness which is genius. He has 
done this as no other writer has done 
it or can now do it without seeming to 
be a plagiarist. His plays will, we 
think, find a place in literature because 
the one and by no means contemptible 
end of the author has been achieved. 
He wished to give the world reality 
and he has done this. It is his de- 
termined truthfulness that makes his 
originality. He says in his preface to 
the first edition of The Play Boy of the 
Western World that he has used one or 
two words only that he has not heard 
among the country people of Ireland. 

In reading these plays we shall be 
struck by the poetic love of and 
knowledge of nature, which is the in- 
heritance of these sons and daughters 
of the wild sea coasts and the brown 
hills of Western Ireland. “See as 
clear as the gray hawks do be high 
up, on a still day, sailing the sky,’’* 
says Timmy the Smith in The Well of 
the Saints, and no scientist could bet- 
ter note or describe the action of the 
kestrel in still weather, no poet could 
see more directly the beauty of the 
thing described. And what a quick 
ear for natural sounds is in the words 
of Martin Doul, the blind beggar, in 
the same play. 


“Sitting alone in the cold air,” he 
says, “hearing the night coming, and 
the blackbirds flying round in the briars 
crying to themselves, the time you'll 
hear one cart getting off a long way 
in the east and another cart getting off 
a long way in the west, and a dog 
barking may be and a little wind turn- 
ing the sticks.” 


We hear it all and see the gathering 
darkness and still evening coming on, 
and with more delight we listen to the 
sprightly, light-hearted old Mary Doul 
breaking in with, 
1“ The Well of the Saints,”’ p. 65. 


2 Ibid, p. 115, 
3«« The Shadow cf the Glen,” p. 18. 
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There's a sound of one of them twit- 
tering yellow birds do be coming in 
the spring-time from beyond the sea 
and there’ll be fine warmth now in the 
sun, and a sweetness in the air, the 
way it'll be a grand thing to be sitting 
here quiet and easy smelling the things 
growing up and budding from the 
earth.* 


It would be easy to multiply illus- 
trations of this quick knowledge of na- 
ture and nature’s moods and their in- 
fluence on the changeful Celtic heart; 
illustrations of their power to play on 
these hearts; sunshine making them 
glad in spite of rags and poverty, the 
dark gray all-encompassing gloom of 
winter nights seeing nothing but “the 
mists rolling down the bog” and hear. 
ing nothing but “the wind crying out 
in the bits of broken trees,”’* to make 
them sad. “You'll be hearing the 
herons crying out over the black 
lakes,” says the tramp in The “hadow 
of the Glen, “and you'll be heur'ng the 
grouse and the owls with them and 
the larks and the big thrushes when 
the days are warm.” ‘ The. Celtic 
heart responds to the sunshine and 
the birds, but the shadow of the glen 
falls over it too, and shadow seems its 
most abiding resting place—the 
shadow of the “mists rolling down the 
bog.” “If it’s ever happy we are, 
stranger,” * says Nora, young still. 

And with this love of nature there 
is also seen in these revealings the ad- 
miration of the beauty of the human 
form which seems as much part of 
the Irish peasant’s nature as it was a 
part of the Greek nature. The plot 
and the pathos of The Well of the Saints 
turns on this characteristic and with it 
is joined that other feature of the Cel- 
tic mind, the dread of old age as dim- 
ming this beauty. In The Shadow of 
the Glen this pathos quite overshadows 
the humor which is there too, if we 


4 Ibid, p. 27. 
® Ibid, p. 10. 
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could see it through the sadness with 
which it is overlaid. 

“Why should I marry you, Mike 
Dara?’ says young Nora. “You'll be 
getting old and I'll be getting old and 
in a little while, I’m telling you, you'll 
be sitting up in your bed with a shake 
in your face and your teeth falling and 
the white hair sticking out round you 
like an old bush where sheep do be 
leaping a gap. .. . God forgive 
me, Michael Dara we'll all be getting 
old, but it’s a queer thing surely.” * 

And while the language of these peo- 
ple is instinct with the love of nature, 
the quick response to nature’s moods, 
and such simple and elementary feel- 
ings, we see too that something of the 
charm of that language is due to the 
fact that it is the language of a peo- 
ple who have few things of man’s in- 
ventions and desiring: from Regent 
Street to Arran how far in this re- 
spect! They have nature’s spacious- 
ness around them, nature’s sounds in 
their ears, nature’s color in their eyes. 
How few things that are not sky or 
birds or flowers or mists, or the 
thoughts of men’s hearts, are spoken 
of in these plays! The bit of new 
rope that “the pig with the black feet 
was eating,” the fine white boards from 
Connemara, Mary Moul’s big shawl, 
“for I do look my best, I’ve heard 
them say, when I’m dressed up with 
that thing on my head,” * so few things 
made by man, but so much that man 
has not made—black bog, the “grand 
glittering seas,”* the yellow gorse, 
hawks in the sky, and those thoughts 
of men’s hearts when the mist is creep- 
ing down the silent glen. 

In works in which the success de- 
pends and is intended to depend on 
showing forth the spirit of the Irish 
peasants’ life and thoughts of life, lit- 
erary form and construction is no part 
of the scheme, and it would be easy to 
point out that Mr. Synge’s plays have 

* Ibid, 

ad The Well of the Saints,” p. 66. 
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little or no variety in them, and that 
they are deficient in plot. But the plays 
of the most tragic of the Greek poets 
were deficient in this respect also, and 
there is something more valuable than 
plot, less artificial, more human, more 
arresting. It is the fateful note running 
through the whole: man’s will over- 
ruled by something above and outside 
of it—“the counsel of Zeus being ac- 
complished.” 

Nowhere is this seen so well and to 
greater effect than in Riders to the Sea, 
which to our mind stands first of Mr. 
Synge’s plays. It is a story of the 
islands off the west coast of Ireland 
where the triumphant sea shadows and 
dominates human life. In its cruelty, 
in its awe, in the powerlessness of man 
to withstand it, the sea is a type of 
fate and too often is fate itself. 
Riders to the Sea has in its texture all 
the old Greek solemnity, and the 
shadow of a fatality not to be eluded. 
Maurya has lost a husband and four 
sons on that relentless coast and is 
awaiting the recovery of the body of 
a fifth son, Michael, who is drowned 
far away off Donegal. In the midst of 
this dread, Bartley, the last son, goes 
off to the Galway horse fair to sell 
the red mare and the gray pony, goes 
in spite of his mother’s request to him 
to stay. The shadow of impending 
fate is over Bartley as he comes in 
“sadly and quietly” to look for the 
bit of new rope that the pig with the 
black feet was eating, to make a hal- 
ter for the gray pony. The rope hangs 
by the white boards, “the finest white 
boards you'll find in Connemara,” * 
which Maurya has got for the coffin of 
Michael. Bartley takes the halter for 
the gray pony, that pony which half 
an hour after drags him to his death in 
the sea. 

And Bartley goes without his moth- 
er’s blessing. “He’s gone now,” she 


* Ibid, 
oe idee. to the Sea,"’ p. 36. 
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cries, “God spare us, and we’ll not see 
him again. He’s gone now and when 
the black night is falling I'll have no 
son left me in the world.”” When 
urged by Kathleen to follow him to the 
boat and say, “God speed you, the way 
he’ll be easy in his mind,” she goes 
but returns to say with Shakesperean 
abruptness and distinction: “I seen 
the fearfulest thing.” ™ 

Then she tells how she has seen her 
two sons, the dead Michael and the 
living Bartley together, Bartley riding 
the red mare and Michael “with fine 
clothes on him and new shoes on his 
feet” and he “riding and galloping” on 
the gray pony which Bartley is lead- 
ing. 

Then the women know that fate is 
coming fast and they await it. 
“They’re carrying a thing among them, 
and there’s water dripping out of it and 
leaving a track by the big stones,” 
says Nora. 

Fate has now done its worst. Life 
has no more to give of sorrow. No 
worse thing can come to Maurya. 
“They’re all gone now and there is not 
anything more the sea can do to me,” 
she cries. 


Ah me! And is it come, the end of all, 

The very crest and summit of my 
days? 

I go forth from my land. 


12 


But in that exclamation of a common 
woe the semblance between the Greek 
mother and the Celtic mother ceases. 
Contrast is then the only relation. 


Why call I on the Gods? 
they know, 

My prayers, and would not hear them 
long ago.” 


They know, 


cries the Greek woman. 


“They’re altogether this time and the 
end has come,” says Maurya, in as 
1° Ibid, p. 37. 
1t [bid, p. 43. 

"Gilbert Murray, “The Trojan Women,” 


. 74, 
” bid. p. 74. 
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tragic a cadence but with no railing 
on fate or on Gods who did not hear, 
“may the Almighty God have mercy on 
Bartley’s soul, and on Michael’s soul, 
and on the souls of Sheamus and Patch 
and Stephen and Shawn, and may He 
have mercy on my soul, Nora, and on 
the soul of every one that is left living 
in the world.” * 


It is a cadence caught from old and 
beautiful rituals and from that be- 
lief in an overmastering fate against 
which no mar can strive. 

“She’s quiet now and easy,” says 
Nora, “but the day Michael was 
drowned you could hear her crying out 
from this to the spring well. It’s 
fonder she was of Michael.”“ But it 
was Nora’s ignorance of grief’s power 
that spoke. It was not in her youth- 
fulness to know that the knowledge 
that the worst has come and that all 
fitful joy, all hourly care, is for ever 
over, can bring rest—the joyless rest of 
a dead heart. 


“They’re all gone now and there 
isn’t anything more the sea ean do to 
me. I’ll have no call to be up 
crying and praying when the wind 
breaks from the south and you can hear 
the surf is in the east, and the surf is 
in the west, making a great stir with 
the two noises and they hitting one 
on the other. It isn’t that I 
haven’t prayed for you, Bartley, to Al- 
mighty God. It isn’t that I haven't 
said prayers in the dark night till you 
wouldn’t know what I’ld be saying, but 
it’s a great rest I’ll have now and it’s 
time surely.” * 


This is real tragedy and tragedy of 
a very high order, simple, direct, classi- 
sal in concise appeal to sympathy. 
And as direct and as appealing are 
the concluding words of the play, still 
from Maurya. 


Michael has a clean burial in the far 
north by the grace of the Almighty 
God. Bartley will have a tine coffin 


4 «* Riders to the Sea.” p. 51. 
15 Ibid 
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out of the white boards and a deep 
grave surely. What more can we want 
than that? No man can be living for 
ever, and we must be satisfied. 


Riders to the Sea is rudoubtedly the 
most tragic of the series of Irish plays, 
although the tragedy is wrought by 
simple means. But although none of 
the others can be called tragedies, there 
is sadness over them all. We no- 
where meet the wild fun which Mr. 
Synge has described in some of his 
prose sketches. And yet the dialogue 
between that drunken old reprobate 
Mary Byrne and the priest is true 
comedy, although it is the natural 
spontaneous comedy of the moment, 
and neither the priest nor Mary in- 
tended it to be bumorous at all. And 
in the last scene of the same play, The 
Tinker’s Wedding, where the disreputa- 
ble couple have been endeavoring by 
their Irish charm to persuade the same 
priest to marry them at reduced fees, 
and when they fail turn on him a 
violence which is comic, they have no 
thought of the fun of it all, only ven- 
geance. And, yet there is a. quite 
Shakespearean humor over it all, and 
Shakespearean, too, is the close which 
leaves the priest master of the situa- 
tien and the Tinker running from his 
Latin malediction with “Run, run. 
Run for your lives,” on lips which had 
a moment before been declaring they 
had little need of the like of him. 


II 

When we turn to the poetry of Ire- 
land we find ourselves confronted by 
much which may well be a surprise 
and a revelation. In the following 
pages n claim is made by the writer 
to original research. They are the out- 
come merely of a very real delight in 
the works by which such scholars as 
those whose names stand at the head 
of this article have made participation 
in a magnificent literature in an un- 
known tongue possible to the English 
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reader. To neglect this possibility is 
to be ungrateful to the labors of these 
scholars. 

At the outset we have frankly ad- 
mitted that Ireland had nothing to 
haunt as the Scottish Ballads have 
haunted many generations of men. 
But the truth is, that Gaelic verse is 
for the most part too subtle, relying for 
its charm, as Dr. Hyde” tells us, “less 
upon the intrinsic substance of the 
thought than the external elegance of 
the framework.” Or to put it in an- 
other way, the early Irish poets and 
their successors were, as Dr. Sigerson 
tells us in his Bards of the Gael and 
Gaul,” not “word-smiths” but “word- 
jewellers, dealing with gems.” Not 
epics, not even ballads, but polished, 
highly finished gems are the little 
poems found in the Gaelic manuscripts. 
Dr. Sigerson claims for these early 
Irish poets that they introduced rhyme 
into European literature and that they 


made it the most refined and delicate 
instrument of artistic structure which 
the ingenuity of human intelligence 
could invent to charm, without fatig- 
uing the ear, by the modulation of 
sound. They avoided in Gaelic the 
tinkle of repeated words regularly re- 
curring at the ends of lines. They 
had echoes and half echoes of broad 
and slight vowels, and of consonants, 
differentiated into classes so that it 
was not necessary to repeat even the 
same letter, and these echoing sounds, 
now full, now slender—trising, falling, 
replying, swelling, dying, like the 
echoes at Killarney—come at varied in- 
tervals, not merely at the close, but 
within and between the lines. They 
constitute Word-wusic.” 


For a very full and delightful study 
of the subject we must refer our read- 
ers to the work from which these 
words are taken, and for a history of 
Irish literature to Dr. Douglas Hyde’s 
, i las Hyde. sf . Eipecasy ee of 
wee Bards of ¢ Gael and Gall.” CT. Wiahe 


Unwin. 2nd edition 1907), p. 22, 
” Ibid, p. 2. 
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volume to which we have also referred, 
and must glance briefly at the poems 
themselves. Dr. Sigerson in Bards 
of the Gael and Gall has placed his ex- 
amples of Irish verse so far as possible 
in chronological order, though that 
chronology has to be obtained not by 
authenticated dates but by internal and 
other evidence. 

In the three short poems in the first 
division of Dr. Sigerson’s book, we are 
taken back to a prehistoric period, but 
even here we find surprising specimens 
of word-music, musical in its strangely 
elaborated verse structure, musical in 
what it brings before us. In the first 
poem the last word of each line rhymes 
with the first word of the next. The 
second poem given its rhymeless, but it 
is a vehement heaping up of epithets 
and ideas, quick with that exuiting love 
of, and almost participation in, the 
life of nature which is still so essen- 
tially a mark of the Celt of to-day. 
Following on these poems of almost 
unknown date are a selection of poems 
of the so-called Cuchulainn period, a 
period which, roughly speaking for the 
purpose of classification, covered the 
first two centuries after Christ. 

And here also we find true poetry 
and modernity of thought as in the 
two beautiful lines in Cuchulainn’s la- 
ment for Ferdiad: 


Yesterday a Mountain he, 
But a Shade to-day. 


When we come to Dr. Sigerson’s 
Fionn Period of Song, two hundred 
years later than the Cuchulainn period, 
we again find the poets immersed in 
the heart of nature and recurring to 
its images with the care of those who 
not only live close to it, but see its 
beauties with that inward eye, “which 
is the bliss of poesy.” 

In the poem of “Dawn of Summer,” 
a quick succession of delightful 
images is presented to us: swallows 
skim over the stream, bog-cotton 


waves, cuckoos call, the sleeping sea 
sighs. The little eight-lined poem of 
this period on Winter is a favorite 
with translators, for we find it both 
in Dr. Sigerson and in Dr. Kuno 
Meyer's delightful little volume of An- 
cient Irish Poetry, which sends us back 
to many another of his works with 
fresh delight. Both translations have 
caught the cold, the misery, of winter 
in an age when there was, indeed, 
highly cultivated versifications, but not 
much material comfort. The gray 
geese in that sky charged with snow, 
the withered, shapeless bracken in the 
hills, the sun so low on the horizon, 
and so few hours visible—winter, win- 
ter in all its gloom and its might, the 
winter of a thousand years ago is be- 
fore us in a poem of only eight lines in 
all. The “Song of Winter,” given by 
Dr. Kuno Meyer,” is resonant with the 
same chill and we feel that these old 
poets possess the art of creating at- 
mosphere around their readers; that 
they are “poets,” makers, indeed. We 
shiver under the magic of this song of 
a winter of the tenth century: we ex- 
pand in the triumph of its summer. 
In the poems of the Ossian age we find 
another delightful winter song where 
the ruffian soldier finds solace in re 
ealling 


Many men have I made still 
Who this night are very chill.” 


This delight winter cold brings to his 
savage old heart. 

To his fifth division, the Christian 
Dawn, Dr. Sigerson relegates St. Pat- 
rick’s well-known poem “The Guards- 
man’s Cry,” or “The Deer’s Cry,” as it 
is also called, which is perhaps the best 
known of all ancient Irish poems, 
though not always, alas, in the best of 
translations. But of these early 
Christian songs surely the most beau- 
tiful is the “Hermit’s Song” in Dr. 


2“ Ancient Irish Poetry,” p. 57. 
*t Sigerson, “Bards of Gael and Gall,” p. 146 
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Kuno Meyer's little volume.” The 
Irish hermits, like those on the Um- 
brian hillsides, seem to have lived not 
alone but in what has been called so- 
ciable loneliness. The hermit in his 
poem asks for twelve men around him, 
a pleasant church with its linen altar 
apparel, “a dwelling for God from 
heaven,” and for husbandry he asks 
fragrant leeks, hens, salmon, trout and 
bees. 

But for pathos, pathos deep as the 
Irish heart, such as finds a voice in this 
poetry through all the centuries, look 
at “The Deserted Home,” a poem prob- 
ably of the eleventh century, so Dr. 
Meyer tells us. It is translated by 
Dr. Sigerson with its verse and rhyme 
melodies: by Dr. Meyer without any at- 
tempt “at either rhythm or rhyme,” 
which is the method he has adopted 
throughout his translations in this 
work.” Both methods are useful to 
those who cannot read the poem in the 
original; and a comparison between the 
two shows how near the original both 
translators have come in their different 
ways. The poem which Dr. Sigerson 
calls “The Ruined Nest,” Dr. Meyer 
“The Deserted Home,” is worthy of 
study. A _ blackbird’s nest is de- 
stroyed by ruthless “cowherd lads,” 
and the author, with a refinement 
which we should have thought far in 
advance of the age, views the deed as 
only worthy of rough untamed natures. 
There is the note of pity for the mourn- 
ing bird which Aeschylus also knew, of 
denunciation of the doers, and then 
there is the swift recoil to the poet’s 
own grief which he shares with the 
wild heart of the woods, his endow- 
ment of that wild heart with feelings 
even as his own. 


My heart, O blackbird, burnt within! 


No bird now comes from out thy house; 
Across its edge the nettle grows. 


22 «* Ancient Irish Poetry,” p. 30. 
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Here indeed is a modern note—the man 
of the late centuries sees himself fore- 
shadowed peeping into the mysterious 
world around him, seeing the nettle 
growing across the blackbird’s home, 
and then turning with abrupt quickness 
to the things which are not seen: 


O Thou, the shaper of the world! 
Uneven hands Thou layest on us: 
Our fellows at our side are spared, 
Their wives and children are alive.* 

Indeed again and again the most cas- 
ual student of these Irish lays will be 
struck by their modernity of thought, 
while, if we have read Dr. Sigerson 
aright, in their skilful handling of 
metre and of rhyme they may well sur- 
pass modern verse. Of this latter point 
however, we, who are not approaching 
the subject from the point of view of 
one who can go to the originals, must 
not pretend to judge, and therefore can 
only refer our readers to the books 
mentioned at the head of this article. 
But of the thought contained in the 
poems, the translations of which we 
owe to those whose names we have 
quoted, we can, thanks to these trans- 
lations, venture to judge, and as we 
have said, we are astonished at its 
modernity. Who, for instance, in these 
days of intelligence and culture could 
diagnose better than they have been 
diagnosed by the author of that triad 
of the early ninth century three marks 
of ill-breeding—long visits, staring, in- 
eessant questionings? Then how mod- 
ern is the thought of the questions on 
the pilgrim to Rome—that pilgrimage 
will profit little if the pilgrim have not 
Him in his heart whom he seeks in 
the distant shrine: 


Unless thou bring Him with thee, thou 
wilt not find. 

Beautiful, too, is the thought of the 
little poem on hospitality: that the 
house must not be closed against any 
man 
™* Ibid, p. 92. 
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Lest Christ close His house against me. 


and that the best you have must be 
given to the guest, for 


’Tis not the guest that will be without 
it 
But Jesus, Mary’s Son. 

Dr. Kuno Meyer tells us very truly 
tbat the religious poetry of the ancient 
Trish gives us a “fascinating insight 
into the peculiar character of the early 
Irish Church which differed in so many 
ways from the rest of the Christian 
world.”* He tells us in the same 
place, what we have already noticed 
both in the Irish peasant of today and 
in this old poetry, that to “seek out and 
watch and love Nature, in its tiniest 
phenomena as in its grandest, was 
given to no people so early and so fully 
as to the Celt.”* And this love is 
shown in rapid, impressionist word- 
painting, “the half-said thing to them 
is the dearest’; and is there not the 
truest poetry in these lines left out, this 
unheard music? 


III 


We have only hinted at the richness 
and the interest of the fragments of 
Irish poetry from the almost prehis- 
toric times down to the twelfth cen- 
tury which remain to us. From the 
twelfth century on to our own days, 
Irish poetry seems to have lost much 
of its charm, though we speak under 
correction and are willing to be proved 
mistaken in this estimate. But when 
we come to our Own days, we find that 
there is a brilliant awakening of Irish 
verse. That verse is too extensive, too 
varied, to be criticized at the close of a 
necessarily brief sketch of a large sub- 
ject. We can do little more than di- 
rect our readers’ attention to it, if in- 
deed it is not already known and loved 
by them as it deserves to be. The 
Preface to Mr. Stopford Brooke’s T'reas- 
ury of Irish Poetry is a very valuable 
2% “ Ancient Irish Poetr " Preface, p. xii. 
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study on that literature and its history. 
Mr. Stopford Brooke says truly that 
this later Irish poetry—poetry that is 
of Ireland, but chiefly in the English 
tongue—is marked by a pride which is 


different from English pride. It is the 
pride of the will unconquered by 
trouble, of courage to endure ill fate 
to the end, of the illimitable hope for 
the future which is a child of the imag- 
inative powers. Nor is her national 
poetry of victory and joy, but of de- 
feat and sorrow and hope.” 


Here is the key to many a poem in 
both the collection made by Mr. Stop- 
ford Brooke in 1900, and the later Irish 
anthology, The Dublin Book of frish 
Verse, edited by Mr. Cooke and pub- 
lished in 1909. Another note of this 
modern poetry is aiso referred to by 
Mr. Stopford Brooke. That poetry, he 
tells us, 


is nearly always Catholic and Catholic 
with the pathos, the patience, and the 
passion of persecution added to its re- 
ligious fervor. English poetry, on the 
other hand, is a poetry of many forms 
of religions. But it has no 
specialized, no isolated religious note, 
because persecution, such as existed in 
Ireland, did not deepen its music into 
a cry.” 


But inded much of this poetry of a 
later Ireland is a cry against wrong, or 
a subtle knowledge of human grief, 
when it is not wild mirth such as that 
truly horrible poem “The night before 
Larry was stretched” or Miss Emily 
Lawless’s delicately beautiful and yet 
rousingly wild poem on the return from 
Fontenoy, which begins: 


Mary, mother, shield us! Say what 
men are ye, 
Sweeping past so swiftly on this morn- 


ing sea? 


We venture to say that this, if once 


read, will be read many times as a 

27 Treasury of Irish Poetry,” Introduo- 
tion, p. xx. 
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tribute to the joyous disembodiment 
which it describes. 


“Jesus save you, gentry! Why are ye 
so white, 

Sitting all so straight and still in this 
misty light?” 

“Nothing ails us, brother; joyous souls 
are we 

Sailing home together, on the morning 
sea.” 


Of this younger school of Irish poetry, 
although we must frankly allow there 
is no Scott, nor Burns, yet some merit 
attaches to Moore, who perhaps fills, 
or filled, the place they fill in Scotland. 
It is difficult to say how much of that 
merit is due to the melodies to which 
his somewhat evanescent verse is 
wedded and which he or his musical 
editor did much to spoil by the “alter- 
ation of scales and characteristic in- 
tervals (such as the flat seventh) 
which,” says Sir Charles Villiers Stan- 
ford, “are the life and soul of Irish 
melodies.” Mr. Edmund Gosse said 
with truth that “eight or ten” of 
Moore’s songs and ballads “defy the 
action of time and preserve their wild, 
undulating melody, their sound as of 
bells dying away in the distance.” 
Among these perhaps most of us will 
place “No, not mere welcome” and the 
yet finer “At the mid hour of night.” 
But “Oh, ye dead,” which curiously 
enough is not included in the selections 
from Moore in the Treasury of Irish 
Verse, strikes a more august note than 
anything else he has written, and is 
perhaps a proof that he might have 
reached and kept a higher level than 
he has done, but for that “cossetting” 
by English society of which Mr. Stop- 
ford Brooke speaks in his criticism on 
Moore in that Treasury. He says very 
truly: “It was a society which loved 
bric-A-brac and Moore gave it bric-a- 
brac poetry of the best kind. Never 
was it better done; and the verse 


had a melodious movement, as of high- 


2 Quoted in Mr. Stopford Brooke’s “ Treas- 
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bred and ignorant ladies dancing on 
enamelled meadows.” ” 

This is delightful; but Moore did 
something more than write bric-A-brac 
verses. 


“He did more for Ireland,” says Mr. 
Stopford Brooke, “than we think. He 
made her music charm the world. He 
brought by his singing of the meiodies 
(and though he had no power in his 
voice, he had a manner of singing 
which enchanted and thrilled his hear- 
ers), the wrongs and sorrows of Ire- 
land into the ears and consideration of 
that class in society which had not 
listened to or cared for them before. 
It is not too much to say that Moore 
hastened Catholic emancipation by his 
melodies.” ™ 


Here indeed was a proof of power, 
and after reading these words we per- 
haps wonder at, while yet acknowledg- 
ing their truth, those other words in 
which the same author pronounces 
Moore to be “thin.” It is true; and 
yet in the words of another Irish poet, 
Moore may be included among those 


who 


Built Nineveh with our sighing 
And Babel itself with our mirth. 


To have helped such a measure as the 
Bill of 1829 was no mean achievement 
for a poet who still must not be placed 
among the first. 

But this younger school of Irish song, 
of which Moore was no unworthy fore- 
runner, is too full of promise to be sum- 
marily discussed. The reader who 
has Mr. Stopford Brooke’s Treasury of 
Irish Verse, The Dublin Book of Irish 
Verse, or Mr. Yeats’ Anthology on his 
shelves will hardly need to be told 
wherein the undoubted charm and 
power of this new school consist. It 
would be invidious indeed to say that 
it has left the modern Bnglish poetry 
far behind, but perhaps even that boast 


%0«* Treasury of Irish Verse,”’ p. 36. 
%! Tbid, p. 38. 
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may be allowed to one who as a child 
was sung to sleep by Irish melodies, 
The Church Quarterly. 


Fancy Farm. 








and will be discounted accordingly by 
yet kindly English critics. 








FANCY 

By NEIL 

CHAPTER XXXI. 

They breakfasted that morning in a 
littered dwelling, for the village folk, 
who had helped to quell the fire, in an 
excess of zeal had emptied threatened 
rooms of furniture, and, in the way of 
hurried flittings, heaped where the no- 
tion took them. Pen’s room alone hed 
suffered serious damage; she wept at 
the havoc when she saw it in the gray 
light of the day, a kind of symbol bear- 
ing meanings for herself alone, and 
Captain Cutlass found her among the 
ashes guiltily regarding them, with 
Miss Amelia expressing the severest 
censure by her silence. He came in 
upon them whistling, exuberant. 

“There’s something tonic in a fire,” 
said he; “it’s as near on war as we may 
attain in those pampered times. We 
ought to have an annual one to keep us 
from losing the early virtues. Eh?” 

The reddened eyes of Penelope 
stopped him; he realized an attitude of 
accusation in his aunt. 

“I never was more ashamed of my- 
self in all my life!’ said Pen, and Aunt 
Amelia breathed heavily, visibly a 
martyr to restraint. 

“Wouldn’t have missed it for a hun- 
dred pounds,” he told them buoyantly. 
“There’s a certain calling forth—a stim- 
ulus—an excitation in a fire which 
gives me my one regret that we can’t 
all live in cities and see other peo- 
ple’s fires each evening. Some pleasing 
terror is in conflagration, eh? You saw 
the fine delight of the village boys? 
They liked it even better than the 
garden-party. What the world wants 
when it’s young is bonfires—to see 
the ravening beast uncaged: Chinese 
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lanterns are all very well for timid 
age.” 

“T can’t conceive how I should have 
been so stupid!” lamented Pen, but lit- 
tle comforted by his humor. 

“If people will read in bed——” 
Miss Amelia sardonically. 

“I always do!” said Captain Cutlass. 
“The thing is, Pen, to avoid somnolent 
books for such occasions. A rapid ac- 
tion! It’s the hour for breathless inci- 
dent, if we're to avoid the risks of 
burning curtains. Never mind! It 
is probably the first time Reggy’s 
poems have roused intense excite- 
ment.” 

“Reggy’s nonsense!” said his aunt 
impatiently, and Pen’s lips hardened. 

“I think,” said she, “they’re very 
clever. They’re beautiful!” 

“Of course they are!” said Captain 
Cutlass. 

He had not learned as yet of the 
wounded forest. The morn was beat 
upon by tatters of the storm. Gusts 
eddied round the house, strewing the 
lawn with twigs and whistling in the 
chimneys; wild ragged clouds went 
scurrying across the sky. Rooks gath- 
ered in the fields with scoffing sea-gulls 
from the nearest port; they rose at 
times in the air in clanging masses. 
The garden had lost its tameness; every 
bush appeared to struggle to escape 
and join those elemental revels. To 
the relish of their meal that morning 
every sense contributed; they saw the 
boughs thrash, and the tree-tops rise 
and fali like billows round the village; 
the swollen river at its weirs resounded 
like a cataract; a scent of freshened 
earth and herbage seemed to find its 


said 
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way indoors, contesting with the 


scorched wood odors. 

All things considered, they were a 
cheerful purty; lifted a little above 
themselves by the night’s adventure, 
inspirited by the morning’s westher; 
only Pen was contrite, Miss Amelia 
sour. Maurice should have basked in 
their approval of his vigilance and gal- 
lantry, but for one who had averted 
tragedy unspeakable he seemed ill at 
ease whenever the night’s events were 
recapitulated. Norah alone observed 
it. 

“If you say a word,” she whispered 
hurriediy, “I’ll not forgive you!’ 

“Can’t keep it up much longer,” he 
muttered. “It makes me feel an ar- 
rant humbug,” and regardless of her 
clutch upen his arm disclosed the cause 
of his embarrassment. He had been 
credited with the first alarm; Pen’s 
feeling of obligation, obvious in her 
manner to him, gave him pain. “I did 
the shouting,” he explained, “but Norah 
was the first to see the fire. She 
roused me, you understand. I’m sorry 
for your knuckles, Norah.” 

“And I’m sorry for your stupidity,” 
she said in an undertone of disappoint- 
ment. “You have thrown away the 
best part of a beautiful reputation and 
robbed Pen of half her admiration, and 
you’re going to make me look absurdly 
silly in another moment.” 

“And all the time we have been 
thinking Mr. Maurice was so clever!” 
cried Aunt Amelia. “How did you 
waken, Norah?” 

“I was not in bed,” said Norah, 
looking with blameful eyes on Mau- 
rice. 

“But we all retired together, to bed, 
hours before,” said her aunt, aston- 
ished. “We had quite decided Andy 
would not come till morning.” 

“I thought, again, he would,” said 
Norah, very red, “and decided to wait 
up for him. So I returned down- 
stairs and stayed till he appeared, a 
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benevolence for which he has to thank 
me, since Fancy Farm might have 
been burned about his ears if I had not 
seen the flame from the west wing on 
my window-blind as I was preparing to 
go to bed again.” 

“So it’s Norah you have got to 
thank,” said Miss Amelia to Pen, whose 
manner to the hero had impressed itself 
on )er as rather warm. 

“At all events it was Mr. Maurice 
who rescued me,” said Pen impulsively, 
her aspect a defiance of Sir Andrew 
Schaw’s theories of gratitude. He, on 
his part, seemed at once immersed in 
contemplation, with his eyes upon his 
cousin. 

She turned uneasily to Maurice. “I 
hope you are glad now that I gave you 
the opportunity,” she whispered. 

“You think of everything,” he said to 
her humbly. 

“My wits have been on edge for 
weeks; I hare to tiiink of everything; 
amn’t I a woman? But it was not al- 
together to give you the joy of rescuing 
Pen I sent you to her door; I was 
afraid myseli; I was afraid!’ 

Cattanach appeared before their 
breakfast ended; he brought from every 
part of the estate along the coast the 
tidings of devastation. At once Sir 
Andrew mounted and was off, the fire 
forgotten, but a vision in his mind of 
Norah standing in the hall to welcome 
him from the storm, of all the house- 
hold she alone solicitous. 

He had mourned the fallen comrades 
and returned to Clashgour Farm where 
his mare was stalled, when the ravage 
of the storm appeared of little conse- 
quence compared with that which was 


‘ created in his breast by a foolish sen- 


tence from the lips of Fleming. 
Together they were leaning on a dry- 
stone dyke before the steading, looking 
upon a flooded meadow whose condition 
made the farmer even less urbave in 
manner than was his wont. To him 
the spoiling of the woods was of less 
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account than the loss of a stack of hay 
that was now on its way to sea, swept 
off by the river spate. He snuffed 
with his ivory ladle without the usual 
courtesy of the proffered box, and 
talked of the ruined plantings as if 
they were a blessing in disguise. 

“No’ much to complain o’, laird! A 
windfa’, a perfect windfa’! It’s time 
thae trees were doon in ony case; noo 
ye can turn them into money. It’s no’ 
as if the hale jing-bang were sailin’ 
doon the river like my stack.” 

“I would rather have my trees,” said 
Captain Cutlass sadly, as he turned 
about to get his horse. “And misfor- 
tunes never come single; you'll have 
heard about the fire?” 

“Yes,” said Clashgour indifferently. 
“It’s a mercy it’s nae waur, and that 
naething happened to Miss Colquhoun 
to put aff the waddin’.” 

“Phe wedding!” said Sir Andrew, 
stopping. “What wedding?” 

His tenant fortified himself with an- 
other snuff: a man made coarse by his 
convivial habits, the delicacies of per- 
ception blunted, he had long since lost 
the instinct to refrain from a danger- 
ous familiarity. 

“Naebody should ken that better than 
yoursel’, Sir Andrew,” he replied, with 
a cunning leer. “The clash o’ the coun- 
try’s sayin’ she played her cairds gey 
weel to nab a landlord.” 

Next moment Captain Cutlass had 
him by the collar and shook him like a 
rat. “Yon blackguard!” he exclaimed. 
“To say such a thing about a lady!” 

“Lord keep us, laird!” gasped Flem- 
ing, “I’m no’ misca’in’ her. If it 
comes to that, I was nabbed mysel’, 
and I’m no’ regrettin’ ’t.” 

Incapable of answer, Captain Cut- 
lass left him. The tempest of the 
mind awakened thus prevailed until he 
reached the village. From the lips of 
Norah the hint that Pen’s tuition had 
occasioned chatter, though enough to 
make him bitterly regret his scheme, 


was not so overwhelming as this brutal 
revelation. ‘Pen was more the victim 
of his whim than he had first imag- 
ined. And Norah had waited 
up for him—the home personified, the 
soul of the hearth; that dream he had 
one time told her of, revived by her 
living presence when he came from the 
storm into the warm-lit hall. . . 
Brave Pen! Honest Pen!—in all re- 
spects so close upon his own conception 
of the perfect woman, how must he 
atone for the consequences of his 
folly? His errant sense of honor 
promptly gave an answer. 

If Mr. Birrell was capable of sur- 
prise at Puy act of Captain Cuttass, he 
had occasion when his client, having 
trotted up to the office door a little 
later, fastened his mare to a ring worn 
thin by his litigious grandfather before 
James Birrell was born, and burst into 
the writing-chamber with the question, 
“Mr. Birrell, am I well enough off to 
marry?” 

The Writer, who had seen him earlier 
in the day in the huddle of Fancy 
Farm with his mind preoccupied with 
other things than matrimony, thrust 
his glasses back upon his forehead, 
peered at him under shaggy eyebrows, 
rubbed his hands, and gave a pawky 
smile, in which were blended pity, fel- 
low-feeling, and amusement. 

“It’s a point that didna bother you 
much last year, Sir Andrew, when the 
topic was discussed between us in this 
very room,” he answered. “I’m glad 
that such a humdrum commonplace con- 
sideration has occurred to you at last. 
Famous, man, famous! You see ro- 
mance itsel’ must come back at last to 
a question o’ bawbees. If you had 
half as much interest in your own pe- 
cuniary affairs as Miss Grant has got- 
ten, you would know that Schawfield 
was never in a better state to warrant 
such a step as you suggest. I thank 
the Lord for Athabascas! And now I 
hear the very winds are blawin’ in 
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your favor. What’s the good o’ me 
keepin’ books if you’ll no’ take the 
trouble to understand them?” 

He moved to a deed-box stamped in 
gilded letters with the name of the es- 
tate. 

“For Heaven’s sake don’t go into 
that again!” said his client hastily, 
pushing the deed-box back on its rack 
with a thrust of his riding-crop. 
“This thing ought to be in the family 
mausoleum. Full of ghosts, man, full 
of ghosts! All I want to-day is an as- 
surance from my man of business that 
I'm not insolvent. I have the utmost 
confidence in your judgment.” 

The Writer sighed and sat down 
again. “‘And yet folk wonder at de 
faulting lawyers!” he remarked. “My 
trade exists on the presumption that 
the world’s dishonest, and that every 
man’s a rogue, unless his name is on a 
parchment, stamped, and yet you'll put 
such confidence in a lawyer that you'll 
never fash yourself to check his docu- 
ments. It’s a marvellous compliment 
to my profession, but whiles I can’t 
deny to myself that it’s idiotic.” 

“I'll risk it,” said Captain Cutlass. 

“Yes, yes! you'll risk it! You'll risk 
anything, Sir Andrew—that’s the worst 
o’ you! But it’s no’ a way that’s justi- 
fied by reason,” Mr. Birrell insisted. 

“We are driven to all our vital acts,” 
replied the baronet, “‘by forces quite 
outside our reason.” 

“Indeed!” said his agent dryly. “Even 
marriage, the most vital act of all?” 

“Even marriage,” agreed his client. 
“You'll admit I never attached a vast 
importance to ratiocination. Nature 
knows best what we're fitted for, and 
I’m almost come at last to your phil- 
osophy that it’s women who make the 
matches.” 

James Birrell chuckled. “And what 
for no’?” he asked in the homely idiom. 
“It’s no disgrace to the man that he 
should come like the mavis from the 
tree to his natural charmer. And am I 
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to congratulate you, Sir Andrew?” 

“That remains to be seen,” said the 
baronet. “I have yet to consult. the 
lady.” 

His old friend smiled again and 
looked at him with a father’s eye. 
“It’s almost necessary,” he remarked 
with irony. “Just pro forma, you un- 
derstand. Pro forma!’’ 

“I’m not so sure,” said his client. 
“It’s a point that’s extremely doubtful, 
to judge from the lady’s manner,” and 
again James Birrell chuckled. 

“I’m up in years,” he said, “and I’ve 
just been an observer, taking no share 
in the game mysel’, but I always un- 
derstood that coyness was a part of 
it. Hoots, man! get awa’ wi’ ye!” 

Sir Andrew walked about the room 
restlessly, surprised in some degree at 
his agent’s sympathetic humor. “A 
year ago you would have called the 
project sheer romantics,” he remarked. 

“A year ago your mood was not so 
sensible: you were then for training 
fish to swim tail foremost.” 

“Not a word about that presumptu- 
ous folly!” said Sir Andrew. “It’s a 
painful subject. I find it has not es- 
caped the observation and the comment 
of the village gossips. An inquisitive 
and babbling place, Mr. Birrell!” 

“In that respect it’s just like other 
places,” said the lawyer, up in arms 
for his native village. “Remember 
your position, sir—you're no’ an ordinar 
man! you're like a steeple standing up 
in the midst of us, and a steeple canna 
grumble if it’s stared it.” 

“To see how goes the weather-cock,” 
said Captain Cutlass with a smile, as 
he made to leave the writing-chamber. 
“Well, I hope the move I contemplate 
will meet with their kind approval.” 

“IT can guarantee you that,” said Mr. 
Birrell heartily, with his hand upon 
the door to show him out. 

“I am glad you have come to my 
view of it, that what we comically call 
race and fortune on the lady’s part are 
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not essential,” said Sir Andrew. “But 
not a word to any one in the mean- 
time. You understand the situation: 
after all, it may come to nothing,” and 
he left the lawyer, quite astounded, on 
the threshold. 

James Birrell stood for a moment like 
a man of stone, all the pleasure roused 
by his misconception of Sir Andrew’s 
project dissipated. His wish had been 
the parent of his thought, which had 
been nursed assiduously by ‘Tilda. 
Was it possible that that amazing 
woman’s faculty for probing to the 
heart of local things with little more 
than glimpses from her window had 
at last betrayed her! For weeks she 
had been. more and more convinced 
each day that the Hunt was ending as 
she wished it; innumerable portents 
which had missed the observation of 
her neighbors had conferred on her a 
pleasure that could not have been ex- 
ceeded, as she told her brother, by the 
capture of a husband for herself. 

He respected his client’s wish for 
secrecy on the subject, but he was un- 
able to forego the melancholy pleasure 
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of a douche to his sister’s confidence. 

“I suppose you are still of the idea 
that his lordship’s bound to make a 
match of it with Norah?” he said to 
her at their midday dinner. 

“I seldom had more than the smail- 
est doubt of it,” she answered calmly, 
“and never a doubt of any kind since 
Mr. Maurice came up the wynd wi’ 
Watty Fraser’s gander, lookin’ like a 
goose himsel’. He’ll have a jauntier 
step, I’ll warrant, now that Miss Col- 
quhoun is in his reverence for savin’ 
her this mornin’.” 

“There’s aye the chance that Sir An- 
drew may forestall him,” said her 
brother cautiously. “He’s just the 
man who would think himself bound to 
marry her because such a thing was 
rumored.” : 

Miss ’Tilda laughed derisively. ‘He 
may think what he likes,” she said, 
“but I ken better. You men! You 
men! Indeed I wouldna wonder if he 
hasna found out yet that he’s daft for 
Norah. All the same, James Birrell, 
you may take my word for it that he’s 
goin’ to marry her.” 


(To be concluded.) 
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Politicians who took an active part 
in the recent political struggle neces- 
sarily regarded the passing of the Par- 
liament Bill as an episode in party war- 
fare. The Liberals were striking down 
their hereditary foes: the Unionists 
were losing the support of a body 
which had never failed to back the 
Unionist Party. This party aspect of 
the question largely explains why the 
country as a whole displayed so little 
excitement over a constitutional change 
of such far-reaching importance. For 
the average Englishman, except at elec- 
tion times, is to a large extent indiffer- 


ent about party politics. He has a 
shrewd suspicion that the members of 
both parties are playing a game of 
their own, and their hits and misses do 
not greatly concern him. But there is 
a further and more important reason 
for the popular indifference which 
formed so striking a contrast to the 
political excitement, namely, the wide- 
spread conviction that the issue was 
inevitable, because the people had 
grown tired of the peers. As Lord 
Ribblesdale with humorous candor re- 
marked in the final debate in the House 
of Lords: “My Lords,—The fact of the 
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matter is that the constituencies do not 
care about us.” They do not care be- 
cause the nation has outgrown aristo- 
cratic forms of government. 

That is not a feature of our country 
only. In every European country the 
powers of the aristocracy are being 
weakened. So long as the masses 
were untaught and ignorant, it was im- 
possible that they should take any real 
share in their own government. They 
had to submit to external authority, 
because they had neither the knowl- 
edge nor the intelligence to govern 
themselves. The wide diffusion of edu- 
eation has rendered forms of govern- 
ment based upon these conditions out 
of date. We now have so to frame our 
political systems as to meet the fact 
that an enormous number of people, 
possibly indeed the majority of our 
present population, are capable of form- 
ing some sort of judgment upon the 
problems of government, and are at the 
same time eager to take some part in 
public affairs. Even were it desira- 
ble, it would be impossible permanently 
to exclude such people from a voice in 
the government of their country. Our 
business is not to repine for the past, 
but to accept democracy as a necessary 
fact, and to try to remove its defects 
and to obviate its dangers. 

All forms of government have their 
defects; and if we, looking back, now 
see or fancy we see some very great 
advantage in preceding forms of gov- 
ernment, we may be sure that our an- 
cestors saw even more clearly the de- 
fects of those forms of government, or 
they would not have exerted them- 
selves, often at the cost of prolonged 
suffering and much bloodshed, to effect 
a change. 

What then is the principal danger we 
now have to face? What are the 
wrongs which our generation has to re- 
dress? I submit that the most serious 
danger now in prospect is the destruc- 
tion of those essential human liberties 


for which our ancestors fought and suf- 
fered. As has often been pointed out 
before, the principal defect of demo- 
cratic government is its disregard for 
individual liberty. This defect is all 
the more striking because the revolt 
against despotism and oligarchy has 
generally been inspired by an appeal 
for liberty. The theory both of mon- 
archy and of aristocracy is that the 
rulers know better what is good for the 
people than the people themselves 
know. The people resent that theory, 
and demand liberty to conduct their 
own affairs in their own way. For the 
sake of liberty they demand the right 
of self-government; but, as soon as they 
have obtained that right, they at once 
proceed to use their new powers to de- 
stroy liberty. 

So far as our own country is con- 
cerned, this change of. outlook has 
been effected within the lifetime of the 
present generation. As long as the Lib- 
eral Party was engaged in trying to se- 
cure an enlargement of the rights of 
self-government for the benefit of the 
masses of the people, its constant ap- 
peal was to the principle of liberty. 
Now that this work has been in the 
main accomplished, the Liberal Party 
has forgotten its old traditions of lib- 
erty, and is engaged in trying to im- 
pose various restraints upon the liberty 
of the masses while simultaneously at- 
tacking the institution of property, 
which is itself an essential bulwark of 
individual liberty. Anyone who doubts 
the extent of this contrast may be re- 
commended to study again an oft- 
quoted passage from a speech delivered 
by one of the most typical of Liberal 
statesmen of the last generation. 
Speaking at Oxford in 1873 Sir William 
Harcourt said: 


A Liberal Government tries, as far 
as the safety of society will permit, to 
allow everybody to do what he wishes. 
It has been the tradition of the Liberal 
Party consistently to maintain the doc- 
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trine of individual liberty. It is the 
practice of allowing one set of people 
to dictate to another set of people what 
they shall do, what they shall think, 
what they shall drink, when they shall 
go to bed, what wages they shall get 
and how they shall spend them, against 
which the Liberal Party has always 
protested. 
So completely has the attitude of the 
Liberal Party changed in the thirty odd 
years that have since elapsed, that few 
modern Liberals are even aware that 
Sir William Harcourt, in the passage 
quoted, was giving expression to what 
was then the creed of the whole party. 
No special blame attaches to the 
Liberal Party for having thus com- 
pletely changed its creed. The change 
which has taken place is due to the al- 
tered outlook of the greater part of the 
electorate. It has been forced upon 
Liberals rather than consciously and 
voluntarily adopted by them. The op- 
posing party is subject to exactly the 
same influences; and at the present mo- 
ment it is not easy to discover any 


trace of rea] enthusiasm for individual 
liberty in either of our two great pv- 


litical parties. Both parties are pur- 
suing a policy which is a negation of 
the principles of individual liberty and 
self-help upon which the greatness of 
the Empire has been built. Both are 
teaching envy of others instead of exer- 
tion of oneself. 

Simultaneously there has recently 
been a decline in that spirit of mutual 
toleration of divergent opinions which 
has so long been the pride of English- 
men. The most lamentable illustra- 
tion is the outbreak of polemical vio- 
lence in which a section of the Unionist 
Party indulged on the passing of the 
Parliament Bill. There was something 
to be said for the view of the “Die- 
Hards,” that the country would have 
been more aroused by an actual crea- 
tion of 500 peers to pass the Parliament 
Bill, than by the spectacle of the 
House of Lords accepting with quiet 
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dignity a measure which had become 
inevitable. On such a _ speculative 
question of tactics differences of judg- 
ment were unavoidable, and divergent 
views could be held and expressed with 
equal sincerity and honor. So far as 
personal sacrifice is concerned, it seems 
obvious that the greatest sacrifice was 
made, not by those who gratified their 
own sentiments by voting against the 
Government, nor by those who walked 
out of the House, but by the remaining 
handful of Unionist peers who, setting 
aside their own desires and convictions, 
voted for a Bill of which they pro- 
foundly disapproved in order to save 
their House and the country from the 
added disaster of the wholesale crea- 
tion of pledge-bound peers. Yet some 
of the supporters of the “‘Die-Hards,” 
and especially the newspaper support- 
ers, poured out upon those who dif- 
fered from them a torrent of vile abuse 
to which there has been no recent par- 
allel. Here is a typical passage from 
a Tory evening paper: 


For the traitors there can be noth- 
ing but hatred and contempt. We hope 
that no honest man will take any 
one of them by the hand again, that 
their friends will disown them. their 
clubs expel them, and that alike in 
politics and in social life they will be 
made to feel the bitter shame thfty 
have brought upon us all. 


One may well ask what has become of 
the English tradition of liberty when 
professedly respectable journals use 
such language as this, and deliberately 
advocate the application of the boy- 
cott to men with whom they tempora- 
rily disagree. 

Unfortunately this disregard for the 
liberty of others is not confined to po- 
litical issues. Exactly the same atti- 
tude of mind is displayed by weekly 
wage-earners when they go on strike, 
and by the mob of hooligans that gives 
vocal and physical support to the stri- 
kers. If any workman in the exercise 
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of his undoubted right decides that he 
prefers to work on the terms offered 
rather than join the strike, he is de- 
nounced as a blackleg and a traitor. 
If he shows his face in the street he 
runs the risk of being attacked by 
howling ruffians. The only difference 
is that the East-end mob throws brick- 
bats and the West-end journalist ink. 
This display of violence by strikers and 
their friends is not of course novel. 
Half a century ago there was probably 
more violence than today, but in the 
interval a very marked improvement 
had occurred, and it was generally ar- 
gued that the improved organization of 
labor had destroyed all excuse for vio- 
lence, and had rendered possible the 
settlement of labor disputes by entirely 
peaceful methods. The great signifi- 
cance of the recent series of strikes is 
that violent interference with the free- 
dom of other working-men and wanton 
destruction of property appear to have 
been regarded, at any rate by some of 
the strikers, as legitimate methods of 
advancing their own cause. The very 
eonception of a simultaneous strike on 
all the railways of the kingdom so as 
to hold up the industries of the nation 
is itself a flagrant outrage upon the lib- 
erties of other people, and the fact that 
sucb a method of 4etermining labor dis- 
putes should be veriously advocated by 
one section of the workpeople shows 
how grave are the dangers which lie 
ahead. 

Such developments as these are not 
accidental. They spring from general 
eauses affecting the whole body poli- 
tic. 


These general causes may be traced 
to pressure exercised first by the 
masses, who are increasingly conscious 
both of their own political strength and 
of the relatively small share of this 
world’s advantages which they are able 
to enjoy, and secondly by the well-to-do 
classes who are philanthropically impa- 


tient with the existence of evil and 
misery. People who are poor, and see 
others rich, are naturally tempted to 
use the. only far-reaching power they 
possess, namely, political power, to cor- 
rect the inequalities which the opera- 
tion of economic and moral forces has 
created. At the same time those mem- 
bers of the well-to-do classes in whom 
the sense of human sympathy is 
strongly developed feel eager to use 
what seems the quickest method of 
remedying flagrant evils. 

We should all like to find an imme- 
diate remedy for every disease; and 
some people can never convince them- 
selves that this may often be impossi- 
ble. When the skilled physician sends 
them away with the verdict that the 
disease is incurable, or that time alone 
will cure it, they turn to the blatant 
quack. He always has a following 
both in medicine and in politics, for he 
promises to cure every evil with a 
remedy which is both pleasant to take 
and certain to succeed. 

In the realm of politics it will be 
found that all these quack remedies in- 
volve action by the State, either na- 
tionally or municipally. That, in itself, 
means an interference with individual 
liberty, for the essence of State action 
is compulsion. There are many volun- 
tary associations in this and in all 
countries, some of them highly efficient, 
and much more efficient than that par- 
ticular form of association which we 
call the State, but they have not the 
universal power of compulsion which 
the State possesses. If, then people 
appeal to the State to do things, in- 
stead of leaving them to be done by 
individuals or by voluntary associa- 
tions, it means that they want to use 
compulsion, that they want to infringe 
liberty. 

The peculiar danger of this desire 
when expressed by democracies is that 
there is no natural limitation to it. A 
tyrant is afraid of his neck, an aris- 
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tocracy of its privileges; a democracy 
has nothing to fear. The people can- 
not revolt against their own decrees; 
the majority, if it be a real majority, is 
omnipotent. That is why democratic 
infringements of liberty are more to be 
feared than any other form of tyranny. 
The majority is so conscious of its 
omnipotence that it fails to perceive 
that there are moral limits which it 
ought to impose upon the exercise of 
its powers. Those limits are trans- 
gressed when the reasonable liberties 
of the individual are arbitrarily cur- 
tailed. 

This statement necessarily lacks pre- 
cision. It is impossible to say, with 
absolute exactitude, what is reasonable 
and what is arbitrary. No final line 
can be drawn. We have to deal with 
tendencies, not with definitions. What 
I am here dealing with is the tendency 
in democratic States to ignore the ne- 
cessity for individual liberty. Yet lib- 
erty is both a good thing in itself and 
an essential requisite ef human prog- 
ress. Everybody wants liberty. 
Every one of us feels the need of it. 
We all want to be free to consult our 
own wishes, to do what we like. That 
does not necessarily mean that we want 
to be selfish; it only means that we 
prefer to make our own decisions, 
rather than to accept the decisions of 
other people. 

This being a universal instinct, it is 
surely folly to ignore it—folly to try to 
build up a better system of human so- 
ciety by ruling out one of the most 
important aspirations of all human be- 
ings—“Nec propter vitam vivendi per- 
dere causas.” Do not let us for the 
sake of life throw away the things that 
make life worth living. Do not let us 
in the hope of making mankind happy 
destroy the essentials of human happi- 
ess. 

But it is not only to human happi- 
ness that liberty is essential, it is also 
essential to human progress; for, when 


perceiving the 


the liberty of the individual is com- 
pletely circumscribed by force of law 
or custom, society stagnates. The Rus- 
sian “mir,” or village commune, fur- 
nishes one of the best illustrations of 
this truth. Except so far as outside 
influences have been brought to bear 
upon these prehistoric types of demo- 
cratic government, they have remained 
unchanged for centuries, and the peas- 
ants who compose them live in a condi- 
tion of degrading poverty to which 
hardly any parallel can be found else- 
where in the world. The best men can 
not stand it. They escape from the 
tyranny of the commune to the relative 
freedom of Siberia; and there they es- 
tablish farms of their own on the basis 
of individual property and individual 
enterprise. The Russian Government, 
importance of this 
movement, has recently passed a Land 
Act providing for the creation of fa- 
cilities for the peasantry to establish 
privately-owned farms in Russia itself. 
The movement, so far as it has gone, 
appears to have been a complete suc- 
cess; and a recent writer in the 7\imes 
contrasts the hopefulness of these Rus- 
sian peasants, working for themselves 
in the enjoyment of personal responsi- 
bility and personal liberty, with the 
condition from which they had escaped, 
whick he thus describes: 


The periodic re-allotments among the, 
families have been conducted for years 
past as a village handicap, directed 
towards giving every man an equal 
chance and the land no chance at all. 
The result usually aimed at was that 
no family should reach a better posi- 
tion than its most unlucky or thriftless 
neighbors. 


This description is worth quoting, be- 
cause it illustrates a democratic atti- 
tude of mind which is not entirely ab- 
sent from th’s country. Among Eng- 
lish Trade Unionists there is a constant 
tendency to press for uniformity in 
wages; and, when a number Of work- 
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men are engaged on the same job, there 
is often considerable jealousy if one is 
paid at a higher rate than the others. 
The same mental attitude largely ac- 
couats for the opposition to piecework 
and the “premium bonus” system. It 
also explains the Trade Union rules 
limiting the amount of work which a 
man may doina given time. There is 
an underlying desire to set the pace to 
suit the slowest, so that all may be 
equal. 

This is a peculiarly vicious example 
of the democratic tendency to destroy 
liberty. For of all individual liberties 
none is more important, both for the 
individual himself and for the com- 
munity of which he is a part, than the 
right of a man to use to the best advan- 
tage his abilities as a wealth-producer. 
If he is told that he must produce less 
wealth than he is capable of producing, 
and willing to produce, not only does 
he suffer the loss of an advantage 
which he might have enjoyed, but the 
community loses the wealth which he 
would have contributed. In this case 
the evil is due not only to an insuffi- 
cient respect for individual liberty, but 
also to a false view of economics. A 
considerable number of workmen think 
that they can increase the chances of 
employment for their fellows by doing 
less work themselves. The obvious 
answer is that, if this were true, each 
man would make still more employ- 
ment for others by doing no work at 
all, till finally there would be employ- 
ment for everybody when nobody 
worked. 

The truth, of course, is that we are 
all employing one another, and the 
more we individually earn, the more 
employment do we necessarily give to 
other people; for, whether we spend 
our earnings or invest them, they 
equally create employment. To pre- 
vent the individual workman from 
earning as much as he can, not only in- 
jures him, but also injures working-men 
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as a mass by diminishing the volume of 
employment. The mischief wrought 
by this combination of false morals and 
false economics furnishes the strong- 
est possible argument for non-interfer- 
ence by the majority with the liberty 
of the individual. For in every com- 
munity there will always be many peo- 
ple with extremely vague ideas of eco- 
nomic truth, and with a somewhat 
feeble sense of moral principle; and, if 
such people are allowed to exercise co- 
ercive power over their neighbors, the 
whole country will suffer. On the other 
hand, where the individual is left free 
to work in his own way for his own 
advantage, his activity will in general 
benefit the community as well as him- 
self. 

This argument implies that the in- 
stitution of private property is main- 
tained and respected; and one of the 
most serious aspects of the growing 
disregard for individual liberty is the 
constant tendency to limit the rights 
of private property by increasing the 
burden of taxation. For the effect of 
taxation is to deprive the taxpayer of 
the liberty to spend as he chooses the 
money which he has legally acquired. 
Some taxation is, of course, necessary 
to provide a revenue for the main- 
tenance of those public services which 
the coliective necessities of the com- 
munity demand; but latterly taxation 
has gone far beyond the limits which 
this definition would impose, and a 
good many “advanced” politicians 
openly advocate an entirely new use of 
the power of taxation. Socialists and so- 
called “Social Reformers,” whether be- 
longing to the Liberal or to the Tory 
camp, propose, on one plea or another, 
to increase progressively the taxation 
of the rich and well-to-do in order to 
secure a more equal distribution of 
wealth. That in some ways greater 
equality in the distribution of wealth 
is desirable may readily be admitted; 
but it is worth while even on this point 
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to note that the case for equality is ex- 
aggerated. Let me give a practical il- 
lustration. A friend of mine was re- 
cently engaged in trying to start a pub- 
lic company for the development of a 
certain industry in the West of Eng- 
land. The idea was taken up locally 
with some enthusiasm; and, in the 
early stages of the enterprise, he told 
me that he had plenty of offers from 
people who were willing to subscribe 
502. or 1001. “But,” he added, “those 
are not the people whose money I want. 
The enterprise is too risky to justify 
me in taking their money. If the thing 
is to succeed at all, it must be taken up 
by a few very rich men who are capa- 
ble of looking into the whole matter 
themselves, and who are willing to drop 
50007. apiece if need be.” 

That is a very important point of 


view. There can be little doubt that 


many of the most valuable industries 
in this country would never have been 
established if we had not been fortu- 
nate in possessing a considerable num- 


ber of rich men, able and willing to 
risk large sums of money on new enter- 
prises of a hazardous character. I 
lay stress upon this consideration, be- 
cause to me it seems to prove that the 
present distribution of wealth is unsat- 
isfactory, not because of the existence 
of a small number of rich men but be- 
cause of the existence of a large num- 
ber of poor men. The common Social- 
ist theory is that the one phenomenon 
is the necessary counterpart of the 
other; and many people besides the So- 
cialists seem to have a crude idea that 
the total wealth of the country is a 
fixed quantity, and that distribution is 
merely a matter of a division sum. 
That is absolutely false. The amount 
of wealth produced very largely de- 
pends on the motives that exist for 
wealth-production; and, if these mo- 
tives are impaired, the total product 
will inevitably be reduced. 

It is for this reason that all schemes 


for redistributing wealth upon any 
other basis than that of reward for 
exertion ought to be unhesitatingly re- 
jected. Yet the proposals put forward 
by sentimental Radicals and by Tory 
Democrats under the plausible title of 
“Social Reform,” and supported by the 
Socialists as steps towards Socialism, 
are all based upon the theory that it is 
the duty of the State to come to the as- 
sistance of the poor man. It is a very 
plausible proposition, but we have to 
ask whither it leads. If poor men are 
to be helped out of public funds simply 
because they are poor, poverty will be- 
come by itself a title to pecuniary re- 
ward; and the result will be that the 
main motive for industrial effort will 
disappear. 

If poverty is to be rewarded, why 
should anybody work? It would be 
more profitable to remain poor. Peo- 
ple are fond of saying that poverty is 
not a crime; but neither is it a title to 
merit. No one urges that the com- 
munity should look on callously while 
human beings starve. To save the des- 
titute from the cruellest consequences 
with which Nature penalizes destitu- 
tion may safely be regarded in a civil- 
ized community as a public service; 
but, when we go beyond this and tell 
men that they have only to plead poy- 
erty in order to obtain a share of other 
people’s property, then we are entering 
upon a course which can only end in 
a compulsory distribution of national 
wealth in equal shares among all the 
members of the nation. Such a system 
of distribution could only be main- 
tained under a despotism more absolute 
than any of which the world has yet 
had experience. For, if we take away 
the main motive for industry, namely, 
the hope of pecuniary reward, it would 
become necessary—men being what 
they are—to drive a large portion of 
the population to its daily work under 
the ever-present threat, or use, of the 
lash. In a word, the destruction of 
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private property means the establish- 
ment of slavery in its crudest form. 


The best way, and in the final resort 
the only way, to diminish poverty and 
to advance prosperity is to continue to 
follow the path which has already led 
mankind to heights undreamt of in past 
ages. We have to remember that, 
though there is still much poverty in 
our midst, it is as nothing compared 
with the poverty which existed in ear- 
lier centuries. The institution of pri- 
vate property, steadily working through 
successive generations, has stimulated 
enterprise, encouraged effort, created 
and preserved capital, with the result 
that the comforts and enjoyments of 
civilized life, which in earlier ages were 
unattainable even by the few, are now 
within the reach of the vast majority 
of our people. 

That much poverty still remains, and 
that it is often entirely undeserved, is 
no argument for sweeping away or im- 
pairing the strength of that wonderful 
institution of private property which 
has already effected so mucb for the 
advancement of mankind. What we 
have to ask ourselves is whether, 
while leaving this institution to con- 
tinue automatically its beneficent 
work, we cannot supplement its action 
so as to help those who fall out by the 
way. My own conviction is that, if 
we wish to do this, we must appeal in 
the main to moral and not to political 
forces. We must teach that a re- 
sponsibility rests upon the individual 
to use for the benefit of others as well 
as of himself the advantages which he 
possesses, whether they spring from 
personal ability or from inherited for- 
tune. We have to teach that those 
positive laws which are necessary for 
the definition of individual rights are 
not alone sufficient for the guidance of 
men’s actions. 

Beyond and above the necessarily 
rigid code of positive law is a more 


elastic but ultimately more potent code 
based upon the instinct of human com- 
radeship; and its function is not to en- 
force rights but to indicate duties. The 
principle of personal responsibility is 
the necessary counterpart of the princi- 
ple of personal liberty. Both are es- 
sential to social progress and human 
happiness. We cannot hope to pre- 
serve the one if the other be destroyed. 
Unless a man has liberty to give ef- 
fect to his own judgment, he speedily 
ceases to feel any sense of moral re- 
sponsibility. The destruction of in- 
dividual liberty involves also the de- 
struction of that moral sense which 
makes social life possible. Probably 
most politicians would, without hesita- 
tion, give their assent to these general 
propositions; nevertheless they con- 
tinue to pursue a course which leads 
directly towards the evils here indi- 
cated. The more the functions of the 
State are extended, the greater is the 
eurtailment of individual liberty, the 
less is the power of the individual to 
resist collective tyranny. In prac- 
tice even the majority soon ceases to 
have control over the organization 
which it has itself created. People 
have their own work to attend to; they 
cannot afford to give more than a lim- 
ited time to public duties. As a re- 
sult, the control of governing bodies 
passes first into the hands of a minor- 
ity of energetic persons, who may be 
well-intentioned, but who generally 
care more about the advancement of 
their own views than about the wishes 
of the people they govern. After a 
time even these enthusiasts find the 
task too heavy for them, and hand over 
to officials the duties they had hoped 
themselves to discharge. 

This is true both of local government 
and of national goverment. Not only 
in the case of local government is there 
an ever-growing local bureaucracy, 
but the central bureaucracy exercises a 
superior power of control over the lo- 
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cal authorities. The result is an ever- 
increasing number of officials. Eng- 
land is becoming more official-ridden 
even than France. No doubt many 
of our officials are men of very high 
character, zealous for their work and 
for their country; but they exercise 
power without responsibility, and from 
the sheltered seclusion of their official 
desks they give decisions which may 
affect the convenience and the happi- 
ness of thousands of human beings. 
The permanent official, whom we en- 
dow with these tremendous powers, has 
no super-human qualities. He cannot 
see through a brick wall; he cannot be 
in two places at once; he cannot un- 
derstand the intricacies of a business 
which he has never studied. Yet his 
power is every day growing. Not only 
does he control almost the whole of the 
administrative work of the country, 
but he is responsible for the greater 
part of the legislation which passes 
through Parliament, and has even be- 
gun to lay hands upon the work of the 
Courts of Law. 

This last is one of the most dan- 
gerous tendencies of the present time. 
Act after Act has been passed in recent 
years transferring from the Courts of 
Law to the bureaucracy the duty of 
deciding important questions concern- 
ing private rights. 

The seriousness of this transfer of 
jurisdiction can hardly be exaggerated. 
A trial in Court is open to all the 
world; and everybody is able to ascer- 
tain the reasons that determined the 
decision of the judge. But the exam- 
ination of any question by the bureau- 
cracy is carried on behind closed doors; 
and there is no obligation upon the of- 
ficial concerned to give any reason for 
the decision at which he arrives. He 
may in many cases act with the per- 
fect fairness which we have learnt to 
expect from our judges; but he is sub- 
ject to two important influences from 
which judges are free. In the first 
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place, the cases he is called upon to de- 
cide generally concern previous action 
by his own department; and the spirit 
of departmental! loyalty will necessarily 
bias his mind. In the second place, 
the cases which come before a Govern- 
ment department very often have a 
bearing upon current political contro- 
versies; and, in that event, the official 
has to take his orders from the Cabinet 
Minister at the head of the department. 
The decision is then frankly determined 
not by judicial but by political consid- 
erations, with the result that the inter- 
pretation of private rights finally de- 
pends upon the arbitrary will of 
the majority in the House of Com- 
mons. 


How, then, are we to deal with these 
dangerous tendencies? In the first 
place, we must take care so to frame 
our machinery of government as to 
make it difficult for those who tempo- 
rarily gain control of the machine to 
impose their personal fads upon the 
rest of the community. At the mo- 
ment, indeed, this is an even greater 
danger than the general tendency of 
the people themselves to demand in- 
creased State control. For, as our gov- 
ernmental machine is now worked, it 
is possible for a well-organized group 
of persons to engineer through Parlia- 
ment measures to which the assent of 
the nation has never been secured, and 
to use the whole power of the State to 
enforce these measures. This is pos- 
sible at present because of the very 
limited power which the elector pos- 
sesses. He is limited to a choice be- 
tween two parties, each of which has 
a fairly extensive programme. He 
may not like the programme of either 
party, but he must support one of the 
two. When once he has given his vote, 
his whole power has gone; and, if the 
party which he may have helped to 
place in power chooses to interfere with 
his liberty in a manner of which he 
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disapproves, he has no practical re- 
dress. 

The policy of each party is in prac- 
tice dictated by small groups of people 
working behind the scenes. Their mo- 
tives may be entirely honorable, 
though even of this there is no neces- 
sary guarantee; but, whatever their 
motives may be, these little groups ex- 
ercise through the party machinery a 
power to dictate to the House of Com- 
mons, and through the House of Com- 
mons to the country. Under present 
conditions the House of Commons, 
which was once a model for the world, 
has ceased to be a deliberative assem- 
bly. The party prescribes the meas- 
ures which the Government is to intro- 
duce. Those measures are sometimes 
fairly debated at their various stages, 
sometimes they are passed without de- 
bate by means of the closure; but in 
neither case can any effective change 
be made in them without the assent of 
the persons who control the party ma- 
chinery. If, after five or six years, 
the country grows tired of the domi- 
nance of one party, the electors can en- 
joy the satisfaction of putting that 
party in a minority, but they will not 
recover their liberty. They will 
merely be exchanging one set of tyrants 
for another. The first step, therefore, 
towards securing liberty is so to amend 
our Constitution as to prevent this al- 
ternating tyranny: and the best method 
of accomplishing this object is to give 
to the electors themselves a power of 
veto over every important legislative 
proposal. 

An incidental advantage of the intro- 
duction of this popular veto would be 
the creation of a greater sense of re- 
sponsibility both in the House of Com- 
mong and in the Second Chamber. 
Members of Parliament now feel that 
they have no personal responsibility for 
the votes they give. Their whole duty 
is to obey the party whip. If, how- 
ever, every important measure were 
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liable to be submitted to a Referendum, 
members would hesitate to record their 
votes for measures which were unlikely 
to meet with popular approval. The 
House of Commons, in a word, would 
gain a large part of that authority 
which is now exclusively exercised by 
party caucuses. 

Further than this, the experience of 
other countries has shown that the 
working of the Referendum is opposed 
to interference by the Government with 
the liberty of the individual. A small 
band of enthusiasts may, under our 
present system, demand a particular 
kind of interference—for example, 
compulsory closing of public-houses on 
Sunday; and this group may be suc- 
cessful in forcing its proposals upon 
one or other of the political parties. 
But, when the question comes to be put 
to the people as a whole, they will an- 
swer: “No! We prefer to govern our- 
selves.” We may safely assume that 
any proposal for widespread and arbi- 
trary interference with the liberty of 
the masses of the people would be neg- 
atived if put to a popular vote; and 
for this reason the introduction of the 
Referendum would be by itself a most 
valuable safeguard against the present 
tendency to undue interference with in- 
dividual liberty. 

At the same time, it is of the utmost 
importance so to reform the constitu- 
tion both of the House of Commons and 
of the House of Lords as to secure a 
better discussion of legislative propo- 
sals than is possible under present con- 
ditions. So long as each elector has 
only the possibility of choosing between 
two rival candidates, the tendency will 
be for political forces to divide them- 
selves into two hostile camps; and each 
camp will fight for its own hand with 
only a secondary regard for the inter- 
ests of the country. 

To destroy this purely artificial 
method of carrying on the business of 
the country, it is desirable to substi- 
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tute large constituencies fer the sin- 
gle-member constitutencies which are 
now the rule, and to give the electors, 
by means of the transferable vote, a 
wider range of choice than is possible 
under the present system. Men could 
then be returned to Parliament without 
being compelled in advance to sub- 
scribe to all the tenets, present and fu- 
ture, of a party creed. A new element 
of independence would be introduced 
into the House of Commons; and that 
House would once again obtain the 
power of deliberating effectively upon 
schemes of legislation. As a further 
safeguard, it is of the highest impor- 
tance that the Second Chamber should 
be so reformed as to enable it to exer- 
cise independent authority, subject al- 
ways to the provision that in the ulti- 
mate resort the will of the people them- 
selves, as ascertained by a Referendum, 
must prevail. 

These improvements in the machi- 
mery of government would give the na- 
tion far more complete control over its 
own affairs than it now possesses, and 
remove some of the worst evils from 
which we now suffer. But changes in 
machinery will count for little unless 
the people themselves see clearly the 
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necessity for so limiting their own col- 
lective action as not to interfere with 
individual liberty, except where the es- 
sentials of social life are at stake. 
What those essentials are cannot be 
specified in advance. Directly men 
begin to live together, they must have 
some rules of conduct to guide them in 
their dealings with one another; and, 
as life grows more complex, so admit- 
tedly does the necessity for more com- 
plex regulations arise. The point 
which we have to press is that, in 
framing any regulations which the 
needs of the community may require, 
the mind of the people should always 
be fixed on the importance of curtail- 
ing liberty as little as possible, and of 
trusting rather to moral suasion than 
to coercive laws. Democracy is al- 
ready omnipotent; it has yet to learn 
how to curb its own strength. This is 
a difficult lesson to learn; and it may 
be that our country will have to pass 
through many painful experiences be- 
fore the mass of the people understand 
that there is nothing they can gain by 
the exercise of arbitrary power one- 
half so precious as (ue liberty they will 
lose. 
Harold Cox. 
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It is by no means easy to get a sight 
of these tapestries or to find out any- 
thing definite from Spaniards who have 
seen them. I have visited Zamora sev- 
eral times and have noted down that 
they are shown during the Octave of 
Corpus Christi. Probably a good many 
people have been guilty of mentioning 
them in print without having set eyes 
on them. I myself wrote a book in 
which, relying on the authority of the 
best eye-witness available, I called 
them a sixteenth century series repre- 
senting the War of Troy, not unlike 


those of Charles V.’s expedition to Tu- 
nis in the Royal Palace, Madrid. This 
year, happening to be at a place about 
seventy miles as the crow flies—and 
some twelve hours by coach and train 
—from Zamora, I decided to go and look 
for myself. Arriving on the feast of 
Corpus, I found that the tapestries 
were no longer shown during the Oc- 
tave, but only on the day of the Oc- 
tave. So back to Simancas I went, 
and undertook the journey again a 
week later. My trouble was not in 
vain; I found them all hung in the 
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Cathedral cloisters, with the choir-boys 
and their allies playing hide-and-seek 
in and out of them, practising marks- 
manship on Hector and King Priam, 
tearing peek-a-boo holes in some of the 
most valuable tapestries in Spain or 
out of it, under the indifferent noses 
of Canons who paced up and down 
smoking cigarettes. Without surprise 
I heard that, no longer ago than the 
reign of Isabel II., the loyal Chapter 
had them sent to the neighboring town 
of Benavente and stretched over the 
cobble-stones that the royal cavalcade 
might ride over them on its way 
through the place. Fortunately they 
were rescued in time by the Queen. 
May her grandson rescue them again! 

On a magnificent summer morning I 
found the entire inner wall of the 
cloisters covered with them. About 
half are indifferent or quite poor later 
Brussels work, but the set representing 
the War of Troy, five huge strips occu- 
pying over a third of the space, bears 
no resemblance to that of Charles V.’s 
expedition to Tunis, nor is it of the 
sixteenth century, but of the fifteenth, 
and probably not of its very last years. 
The pieces composing it are without 
frame-borders, dating from a_ time 
when tapestries were made as far as 
possible, in one piece, though fre- 
quently cut up afterwards for con- 
venience. Along the top run inscrip- 
tions in white on a rose-red ground, 
Latin and Old French verses relating 
the episodes depicted below, and this 
rose-red is caught up again and again 
until it gives, as it were, the key-note 
of the whole. The slaying of Hector, 
the death of Troilus, the wooden horse, 
the burning of Troy, each of the 
scenes—and each piece contains several 
—is a variation in which the dominant 
note is rose-red, while many other 
strong colors take a share in making 
the composition rich and _ diverse. 
These tapestries are not enhanced with 
metal threads like some of the most 
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boasted products of Brussels, especially 
in the early sixteenth century, and their 
unity of material gives an effect of 
beauty and simplicity unattained by 
more elzborate methods. One might 
w.ite pages on costumes aad types, 
skill in establishing values by means 
of which fearful mélées of armed men 
and horses avoid confusion, charming 
animals, plants and flowers introduced 
here and there, fanciful architecture, 
and, in spite of choir-boys, the admira- 
ble condition in which they have 
reached us. They have never been re- 
stored except for a patch here and 
there, nor do they offer any excuse for 
restoration; only the browns are going, 
as they always do, before the other 
shades, doubtless for some reason con- 
nected with the properties of the dye. 
But it happens that at either end of 
this set of the War of Troy there hang 
isolated pieces that afford a most in- 
teresting comparison. On one side there 
are two large border-framed strips of 
Biblical allegories, and on the other an 
enormous unbordered piece, measur- 
ing some five yards by nine, in which 
are set forth three episodes from the 
life of Tarquinius Priscus, fifth King 
of Rome. 

Now, the piece dedicated to Tar- 
quinius Priscus seemed to me not only 
the best of those exhibited at Zamora, 
but an incomparable work of art re- 
cording a great triumph in tapestry de- 
signing and weaving. Beside it the 
Troy series, though superb in itself, 
shows unexpected faults, and the two 
Biblical pieces betray a restless pur- 
suit of effects much better achieved in 
painting, and mark the point at which 
the art began to lose the proud position 
it had held for upwards of a century 
and a half. Between Tarquinius 
Priscus and the Biblical pieces there is 
a difference quite out of proportion to 
the space of time—certainly under fifty 
years—that separates them. One is en- 
tirely free from the tyranny painting 
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began to exercise over tapestry early 
in the sixteenth century, the others, 
evidently designed by a man preoc- 
cupied by the questions of perspective 
and composition that were absorbing 
painters’ attention in his day, show it 
in a dozen ways. Contemporaries 
probably liked the Biblical allegories 
better than Tarquinius Priscus, but to- 
day the earlier work shows immensely 
superior to the later precisely because 
it was designed by someone who had 
first and foremost in his mind’s eye the 
possibilities and limitations of tapestry 
and cared not a fig for perspective. 
This man saw in terms of woven yarn 
and not 1.1 terms of paint. Why it was 
that the designing of tapestry fell more 
and more into the hands of people who 
treated it as at best the reproduction of 
pictures no one knows. At any rate, 
time has proved the earlier ideas 
right. I do not mean to decry the prod- 
ucts of the Gobelins, Beauvais, or 
Aubusson, but either they are orna- 
mented exclusively with foliage and 
formal motives or they attempt to re- 
produce a picture, in which case, how- 
ever beautiful, they are inferior to any 
fine fifteenth century work, were it only 
for the reason that the earlier designet 
avoided risking too much on delicate 
values in flesh, skies, and distances, 
with the result that his tapestry looks 
fresher and, in fact, has felt the hand 
of Time much less than, for instance, a 
remarkable set of Gobelins of 1725 or 
thereabouts on show at the Musée des 
Arts Décoratifs, Paris, at this moment. 

At Zamora the two Biblical pieces 
serve as a foil to the older work. The 
Trojan set and the single piece of the 
history of Tarquin appear to be nearly 
contemporary, yet they present deep- 
lying differences that give food for 
thought. They were certainly not de- 
signed by the same hand. Both show 
a hardy independence of notions ac- 
quired in the practice of painting, 
both are the work of men who never 
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dreamt of admitting that their art owed 
allegiance to any other. But the Tro- 
jan series’ profusion of picturesque and 
grotesque incident arrests the eye and 
attention with every detail, whilst the 
other, serene and majestic, produces a 
simpler effect and a more lasting, satis- 
fying impression. Its three scenes, 
from left to right, are: Tarquin, his 
wife Tanaquil, and their attendants ap- 
proaching the Janiculus on their way 
to Rome, when the eagle snatched Tar- 
quin’s cap from off his head; the crown- 
ing of Tarquin; Tarquin defeating the 
Latins in battle. The whole composi- 
tion is very light in color; a background 
of white architecture gives a note 
which each of the groups below an- 
swers with the most sumptuous velvets 
and brocades, the most delicate flowers, 
grasses and blossoming shrubs that 
ever gladdened the eye in tapestry. 
Here no little grinning episodes dis- 
tract the attention; the drawing is of 
the finest quality and not without a 
touch of malice in the frail and lovely 
Tanaquil and her pretty minions in 
their finery, but nothing is allowed to 
intrude upon the balance and dignity of 
the whole. It is typical of the differ- 
ence in temper between tkis piece and 
the Trojan series that fifteenth century 
Burgundian attire and pomp seem nat- 
ural and becoming in one, and raise a 
laugh—perhaps_ intentionally, who 
knows?—in the others. 

I could discover nothing of the his- 
tory of these tapestries beyond the tra- 
dition that they were brought from 
Flanders in the second half of the six- 
teenth century by one Enriquez de 
Guzman, Count de Alba de Liste, a con- 
temporary of the Duke, but of another 
house. They are certainly Flemish, 
and were probably made in Hainaut. 
When Louis XI. took Arras in 1477 he 
stopped the looms in that city, and the 
weavers retired to Lille, Tournai, Valen- 
ciennes, and other places, where they 
carried on their art as before. The 
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restraint and elegance of Tarquin’s tri- 
umph at once made me think of French 
design, though I can remember nothing 
resembling it. On the other hand, de- 
light in caricature and overloaded com- 
positions, signs of Flemish influence, 
are present in the Trojan series. In 
the French Primitive Room at the 
Louvre, however, there are four large 
drawings labelled “French, late fif- 
teenth century,” that might almost be 
sketches for cartoons for these very 
tapestries, which follow them line for 
line except that the tapestries contain 
more grotesque detail. I do not mean 
to suggest that the Louvre drawings 
were made for the Zamora tapestries; 
in those days compositions were not re- 
garded as personal property and, more 
The Saturday Review. 
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or less modified to suit various purposes, 
were freely borrowed. But it is quite 
certain that there is some connection 
between them; the resemblance is 
much too close to be a mere coin- 
cidence, though the Trojan War was a 
favorite theme at the time. 

There are many precious tapestries 
in Spain. Those in the Royal Palace 
are well known, and others scarcely in- 
ferior are to be found in churches and 
convents such as the Cathedral of Pal- 
encia and Las Huelgas at Burgos. But 
quite apart from its enormous archzo- 
logical importance, looked upon purely 
as a work of art, the Crowning of Tar- 
quin is more beautiful than any other 
in the country. 

Royall Tyler. 





THE CUSTOM OF THE COUNTRY. 


I. 
The glorious full moon of Central Af- 


rica looked down upon a curious scene. 
The inhabitants of a little Jur village 
were squatting in a circle round an 
open space, in the middle of which a 
small fire was burning. On the fire, 
wedged between three stones, was a 
‘smal] earthenware cup in which some 
water steamed and bubbled. Round 
and round the fire moved Mayom, the 
village witch-doctor, muttering incan- 
tations and sorceries as he went. Oc- 
casionally he broke into a curious, 
hopping dance, .twisting and wriggling 
his body into the strangest contortions. 
From time to time also he went up to 
the fire and poured more water into the 
cup, and each time that he did this he 
called aloud the name of some woman 
who lived in the village. Then fol- 
lowed a dead silence, and the assem- 
bled people gazed anxiously at the lit- 
tle cup. 

For Mayom was going through this 
mysterious ceremony in order to find 


out the name of the woman who had 
caused the death of the chief's infant 
son. It was known that the child’s 
death must have been the work of 
some witch, because such was the 
tribal superstition, handed down from 
time immemorial. It was the custom 
in such cases for the witch-doctor to 
put water and the seed of a certain tree 
into the cup, and then to call out a 
woman’s name: if the water bubbled 
and boiled over so that it hissed into 
the fire, all was well for that particular 
woman, and her reputation and life 
were saved; but woe to any woman if 
the water refused to boil over when her 
name was called. 

On the otter edge of the circle 
squatted Oyid; shivering and speechless 
with fear, she was waiting for her 
name to be called out. She herself 
was no great believer in the super- 
stitions of her tribe, but she well knew 
that the men of the village believed im- 
plicitly in them, and that if hers was 
the fateful name she need expect no 
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mercy. Already she pictured herself 
seized and forced to drink the fatal 
poison, beaten with rods, and then tied 
down on the red ants’ nest, which had 
already been broken open and prepared 
to receive the witch. 

She knew that her fate was near. 
She hated Mayom. Twice already he 
had asked for her in marriage, and had 
not she twice refused even to speak 
with him? Only that very morning he 
had met her in the dura-field as she 
was collecting the ripe corn, and once 
again had asked her to marry him, but 
she had turned away with a curt re- 
fusal: and then Mayom in a fury had 
told her that on that night the “gwia” 
was to be held, and that he would 
name her as the witch. The water, he 
had said, would not boil over when 
her name was called, as he would take 
good care not to put sufficient into the 
cup. In terror at his threat she had 
turned to him, but he had already 
stalked away and had refused to come 
back when she called to him. 

When night had fallen she had 
pleaded sickness, in order to escape 
the ceremony, but her uncle, with 
whom she lived, had forced her to go 
with him to the “gwia,” saying that she 
had nothing to fear. 

And now she sat and shivered and 
awaited her fate. 

Mayom was calling the names of the 
women in the order of the houses in 
which they lived. He had reached the 
house next to that in which Oyid lived: 
her turn came next. She could bear it 
no longer. Should she fly? Or should 
she pierce her own heart with the lit- 
tle knife she carried at Her waist, and 
so avert the tortures that must other- 
wise be hers? 

And then a sudden thought came into 
her mind. Only a short time before 
this the white men had established 
themselves in the country, bringing 
with them many soldiers armed with 
the dreaded rifles. They had come, 


they said, to rule the land fairly, and 
not to extort slaves and to kill the na- 
tives as had been the practice of the 
Turks in the old days. Many and va- 
rious had been the opinions which Oyid 
had heard expressed about this new 
government by the men of her village, 
as they sat during the day under the 
big tree near the chief’s hut; but, on 
the whole, the general opinion had been 
favorable to the new rulers, and cer- 
tainly the strangers had so far done no 
harm to the Jurs: they had not seized 
the women or burnt the villages. That 
very morning news had come to the 
village that a party of soldiers under 
the command of two white men was on 
its way to visit a tribe to the south of 
the Jurs, and was to encamp at mid- 
day close to a village which was only 
abcut two miles from Oyid’s home. 

Why then should she not test the 
kindness of these people, throw herself 
on their mercy and beg for their pro- 
tection? Surely nothing could be 
worse for her to bear than the dread- 
ful fate which was now so fast ap- 
proaching! 

Such were the thoughts which raced 
through her brain as, almost paralyzed 
with fear, she listened to Mayom’s mut- 
terings and watched his hateful con- 
tortions. Terror at the idea of a rust 
through the forest in the night to the 
unknown people, and the uncertain fate 
which might await her, and terror at 
the fearful death which must be hers if 
she remained in her own home, for the 
moment made her powerless to move. 

Then the water boiled in the little 
cup and once again hissed into the fire. 
Oyid’s next-door neighbor was declared 
guiltless of witchcraft, and a low mur- 
mur of satisfaction came from the 
eager watchers. 

Oyid’s turn had now arrived, but at 
this critical moment the power and 
the decision to move also came to her. 
Stealthily she crept back into the 
darkness—a few yards only separated 
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her from the tall standing dura-fields 
round the village. Once amongst the 
crops she hoped that she would be able 
to get a good start, as no one would ex- 
pect her to have the courage to face 
the terrors of the forest at night and 
go to the unknown white men and their 
soldiers. 

Slowly, slowly she moved backwards. 
Already Mayom was pouring fresh 
water into the cup, and by the fitful 
light of the flames she imagined that 
she could detect on his cruel face a 
smile full of revenge and cunning 
spite. 

At last she reached the dura,—it was 
only a few yards from where she had 
been sitting, but to the terrified girl the 
distance had seemed miles. Rising to 
her feet, she moved cautiously and 
slowly away from the “gwia,” fearing 
that the crackling of the stalks might 
be heard. By degrees she quickened her 
pace and soon reached a small track, 
along which she ran towards the wider 
path which led to the neighboring vil- 
lage, where the white men had camped. 
She had not run a quarter of a mile 
when she heard loud and angry shouts 
coming from the direction of the 
“oewia.” Then she knew for certain 
that Mayom had fulfilled his threat, and 
had declared her to be the witch whose 
sorceries had robbed the chief of his 
child. She instantly increased her 
speed and raced along the path in the 
clear moonlight. She knew that the 
avengers would search for her first in 
her own home, then in the houses and 
precincts of the village, and that only 
when they had failed in this search 
would they look for her foot-prints near 
the place where she had last been seen 
But it was night, and the ground was 
hard, and she knew that even the 
clever Jur hunter would be hard put to 
it to find her track. 

So, with feelings of mingled hope 
and fear, she sped on as best she could, 
dropping at times into a quick walk to 
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recover her breath, and then once more 
running. And now, as the sounds 
from the village grew fainter and 
fainter behind her, a new dread came 
upon her. 

The intense silence of the forest was 
suddenly broken by the sound of some 
heavy body passing through the brush- 
wood and over the dead leaves which 
covered the ground in front of her. 
Oyid sprang from the path and 
crouched in the shadow of a great 
tree until she calmed herself by the 
thought that probably it was only an 
antelope. She rose and returned to 
the path, and as she did so the cough- 
ing roar of a lion, about a mile away, 
but sounding far nearer, sent her rac- 
ing once more upon her way. On and 
on the exhausted girl fied. Would she 
never reach the camp? Or perhaps 
she had, in her terror, missed the path? 
No, a well-known landmark reassured 
her. Then came the discomforting 
thought that perhaps the white men 
had move‘, and that upon reaching the 
village she would be held captive and 
given back to her pursuers. She was 
almost exhausted: she could go little 
farther; but at last to her dazed eyes 
appeared the lights of camp fires and 
she heard the sound of voices. Ina 
few more ininutes she had reached the 
edge of a large clearing, and then her 
courage failed her. She crouched 
down ir. the deep shadow of the forest 
trees and waited—but not for long. 
Suddenly to her acute ears there came 
the distant sound of people running 
along the path by which she had come. 
She knew that the villagers were upon 
her track. Should she wait where she 
was and fall into their hands, or should 
she summon up her courage and seek 
protection from the unknown strang- 
ers? A moment’s hesitation, and then 
she ran forward into the white men’s 
camp. ‘ 

II. 
Clive Hellard and Geoffrey Raynor 
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were two young Englishmen. The 
fcrmer was the “Inspector,” and the 
latter the officer in command of the 
detachment of the Royal African Regi- 
ment which was stationed for duty in 
the Jur District. 

Neither of them had been in the 
Protectorate for more than a few 
months, but, by the inscrutable ar- 
rangements of those in authority at 
headquarters, it had come about that 
these two young men found themselves 
in temporary charge of this newly ac- 
quired district, although their combined 
knowledge of the language and of the 
customs of the people was of the 
smallest. They were now making a 
tour through the country. It was 
Hellard’s duty to try and obtain the 
confidence of the shy chiefs of the 
Jur, whilst Raynor was there to see 
that no harm came to him in the 
process. 

They had made a long march in the 
morning, and consequently had decided 
to do no afternoon trek, and to make 
their mid-day halting-ground into their 
camp for the night. 

The transport mules had been pick- 
eted, fires lit, and an excellent dinner 
eaten, and the two Englishmen were 
now stretched on their deck-chairs at 
some little distance from their chatter- 
ing mez. They were already plunged 
in the usual African arguments. 
Neither of them had as yet seen an 
elephant, but this fact had not 
prevented a lively argument as to the 
rival merits of the head or heart shot. 

The capacity or incapacity of all the 
senior military and civil officials had 
next been freely discussed, and, curi- 
ously enough, in both branches of the 
service the number of incapables ap- 
peared to predominate. The discus- 
sion had then turned upon the natives 
of the country, and their virtues and 
vices were carefully argued out. 

“My dear fellow,” said Hellard, at 
the end of an argument in which Ray- 
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nor had said that he felt sure that the 
pagans of the country must soon appre- 
ciate the merits of the new govern- 
ment, “I have been longer in this 
country than you have” (to be exact, 
he had ianded about thirty-three days 
before Raynor), “ and you can take it 
from me that the black man of Africa 
does not know what the word ‘grati- 
tude’ means. If you help a Mahome- 
dan with money, he merely looks upon 
it as his due, as a kind of tribute which 
it is his right to receive from the ac- 
cursed Christian; and if you go out of 
your way to do a good turn to one of 
the pagans up here, why, he thinks 
nothing of it, and will be quite ready 
to stick you in the back next minute.” 

“I don’t agree at all,” said Raynor; 
“I don’t know any thing about the Ma- 
homedans, but I am certain that the 
peop!e up here are very grateful for 
anything they get in the way of decent 
treatment. Some day or other perhaps 
you may come round to my views, and 
see that you are wrong in your ideas 
with regard to a native’s gratitude.” 

“I wish I could think so,” laughed 
Hellard in his rather superior, annoy- 
ing way. 

There was a rustling of dried leaves, 
and then a figure ran out from the 
shadow of the trees and came straight 
towards the two Englishmen. Hellard 
sprang up and instinctively put his 
hand on the small pistol which hung 
on his belt. But he saw at once that 
the native was a woman, and he 
laughed rather nervously as she fell 
at his feet, and, putting her arms con- 
vulsively round his knees, began to 
pour out a torrent of incoherent words. 

“What on earth’s the matter with the 
girl?” said Raynor, as he put his hand 
on her head gently. 

“Some beast has been beating her, I 
suppose,” replied Hellard, and called 
out to his interpreter. “Hi! Abdulla, 
come along and see what’s up with this 
girl.” 
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Oyid, for it was she, certainly pre- 
sented a piteous appearance as she 
clung to Hellard’s knees, trying to 
make her story clear. Even the inter- 
preter at first had some difficulty in 
understanding her, and it was only 
when he had at last succeeded in calm- 
ing her fears as to the treatment she 
might expect from the white men that 
he was able to make out her story and 
let Hellard know what had hap- 
pened. 

“What a damned shame,” cried Ray- 
nor impetuously, when he had heard 
the story, “and what a ridiculous 
custom: I vote we go at once and 
burn the village and catch this witch- 
doctor man. What do you say?” 

“Well, we have only heard one side 
of the story,” replied Hellard, who 
rather prided himself on his judicial 
qualities. “I think that we had better 
wait a bit. But it might be as well to 
send a few men to try and catch some 
of the people who, the girl thinks, are 
pursuing her.” 

Raynor agreed, and promptly des- 
patched half a dozen men along the 
path by which Oyid had come, with or- 
ders not to be out long, and to come 
back sharp if they saw no signs of pur- 
suers. 

The two young men had then to come 
to a decision as to what should be done 
with the girl. But Oyid was chiefly in- 
strumental in settling this point. She 
absolutely refused to leave Heliard, to 
whom, and to whom alone, she said 
that she had given herself as a slave, 
for him to deal with as he chose. 

After some discussion, therefore, 
Hellard agreed to her remaining under 
his protection. He was young, and 
could not help feeling rather flattered 
at the confidence which Oyid seemed 
to have in him. 

“Tell her,” he said, “that she can stay 
with us, and that I will visit her vil- 
lage on our way back and find out 
about her. In the meantime, see that 


she gets some food. 
the fire in the camp.” 

Oyid, however, absolutely refused to 
fall in with this arrangement. Noth- 
ing would induce her to leave Hellard, 
who, she again explained, was from 
henceforth her lord and master. She 
was his servant, she would sleep only 
by his tent, and if this were not al- 
lowed, well, she would go into the for- 
est and be eaten by leopards and 
hyzenas. 

This latter alternative was obviously 
impossible, and Hellard gave way to 
the girl’s wishes, laughing rather sheep- 
ishly when Raynor accused him of 
blushing. It was arranged that Oyid 
should sleep under the outer flap of 
the tent, lying on a bed of grass and 
wrapped in a “tobe,”* one of several 
which Hellard was carrying with him 
as presents for the wives of Sheikhs. 

Shortly afterwards the men who had 
been sent out by Raynor returned and 
reported that they had neither seen nor 
heard any people about. Then grad- 
ually all talking ceased and the camp 
grew quiet in sleep; and the still si- 
lence of the great African forest was 
only broken at intervals by the queru- 
lous call of a wandering hyzena, or the 
distant roar of some lion proclaiming 
his whereabout to his consort. The 
single sentry slowly made his rounds, 
occasionally throwing a fresh log on 
the fire, thus lighting up the huddled 
sleeping forms of his comrades of the 
escort, the line of picketed mules, and 
the tents of the two white men, close 
under one of which the native girl now 
lay in a slumber made deep from ex- 
haustion and the terror through which 
she had just passed. 


She can sleep by 


IIT, 

Next day, some time before the 
dawn, all was bustle and confusion in 
the little camp. The tents were struck 
and rolled up, beds were tied in bun- 

1 A roll of white cotton material. 
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dles ready for loading, animals were 
saddled; and then, just as the first pale 
light of the coming day began to show, 
the Englishmen got on their mules and 
headed the patrol as it started once 
more along the narrow native track. 

Oyid took her place in the midst. 
Full confidence had not yet come to 
her, but the presence of twenty or 
thirty rifles—far more than she had 
ever before seen with one party of 
men—soon had a reassuring effect, and 
her terrified glances into the forest at 
the least sound on either side grew 
fewer, so that when the full light of 
day came she appeared perfectly con- 
tented and at home in her new sur- 
roundings. By ten o’clock the village 
was reached at which it had been ar- 
ranged the mid-day halt should be 
made. The Sheikh came out to meet 
the party, bringing with him chickens 
and eggs for the white men and flour 
for the soldiers. The animals were 
unloaded, camp chairs and tables put 
up, and breakfast prepared. Hellard 
interviewed the Sheikh and his people, 
as they squatted in a semicircle round 
him, and explained the peaceable aims 
of the new Government, which, he 
said, had no intention of upsetting the 
customs of the natives. 

“But,” he continued, “there is one 
custom which must cease—and that is 
your system of fixing witchcraft on 
some wretched woman and poisoning 
her.” He then told them the story of 
Oyid; but it was quite clear that the 
natives already knew all about her. 
There was a murmur of dissent when 
Hellard had finished speaking, and an- 
gry glances were directed towards the 
camp fire where the girl could be seen 
at work cooking. Then the Sheikh 
spoke. 

“We are pleased at the coming of the 
new Government, and we see that you 
do not take our people as slaves or kill 
us as did the old Government; but the 
customs of our country have been 


handed down from our forefathers, and 
we cannot alter them. The girl who is 
now with you is a witch, and she can 
never come back to us: if she does, 
she will surely be killed, as she de- 
serves to be.” 

“Tell him,” said Hellard to his inter- 
preter, “that he must stop talking in 
that way, and that he has got to listen 
to what I say and do as he is told.” 
He got up as he spoke and called to 
Raynor to come and have breakfast. 

The natives retired a little way and, 


sitting in groups, talked eagerly with 


each other, and often looked towards 
Oyid. Noticing this, Hellard called 
to Abdulla, saying, “Go and hear what 
all the conversation is about.” Ab- 
dulla went, and returned shortly to 
say that the natives were all discuss- 
ing Oyid, and, he added— 

“Better, my lord, keep good watch 
over that girl or some one will steal 
into our camp and kill her one night.” 

“Gad,” said Raynor, who was sit- 
ting near, “we will burn all their vil- 
lages if they do that. Don’t you think, 
Hellard, all the same, that she had 
better sleep by the guard instead of by 
your tent?” 

“Yes, certainly, I think that she 
ought to—or perhaps someone may 
stick a knife into me too,” replied Hel- 
lard laughing. 

Accordingly that night Oyid was or- 
dered to sleep under charge of the 
guard; but this she absolutely refused 
to do, and begged to be allowed to 
continue to sleep by Hellard’s tent. 

“Are you not my lord and my mas- 
ter,” she said, “and am I not your slave 
to fetch and carry for you? Why then 
send me away from you? No, let me 
stay where I am, so that should you 
want anything in the night I may go 
and fetch it: and perhaps, too, I may 
keep you from dangers and warn you 
of thieves, for I sleep lightly and I 
know this land.” 

“There is gratitude for you,” laughed 
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Raynor when Oyid’s words had been 
translated. 

“Oh, she is afraid now,” replied Hel- 
lard, “but you may be sure when we 
get back to headquarters I shall not 
see her again,—she will marry a sol- 
dier and settle down with him and 
forget all about the ‘lord and master’ 
business.” 

However, he let Oyid have her way, 
and each night she made her grass 
bed under the flap of his tent. She 
was so silent and unobtrusive that af- 
ter a day or two he hardly even noticed 
her presence. 

Four days later, on the way home- 
wards, the patrol arrived at Oyid’s own 
village in the afternoon, and camped 
there for the night. The Sheikh and 
a few men had come out as usual to 
meet the Englishmen, but this time 
there were no presents of eggs and 
chickens; and, in addition to this sign 
of unfriendliness, very few people 
were to be seen about the place. 

“They do not seem particularly 
pleased to see us,” said Raynor. 

“No, they certainly do not,” replied 
Hellard. “I suppose that they are 
still a bit annoyed about Oyid. I 
asked her yesterday if she would leave 
us here, but she made quite a fuss 
about it, and begged me not to hand 
her over to her own people. She told 
me that I should be a murderer if I did 
so, as they would be sure to kill her; 
so I suppose that she must come along 
back with us. However, I shall have 
a talk on the subject with the 
Sheikh.” 

He then made the usual speech to 
the few people who had assembled. 
Finally he came to the subject of Oyid 
and told the Sheikh that she had re- 
fused to go back to her people, and 
so would return with the patrol. When 
he had finished speaking, the Sheikh 
rose angrily, and said— 

“That woman killed my child by her 
witchcraft and she must surely die. 
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Mayom, our witch-doctor, is never 
wrong, and he proved her crime clearly 
to us all. You must give her up to me. 
If you do not, she shall be accursed 
and die very soon in your Zareba, for 
God does not allow witches to go un- 
punished.” There was a murmur of 
assent from the natives. 

“Tell him,” said Hellard to his in- 
terpreter, “that what he says is non- 
sense; that Oyid will be very happy in 
our Zareba and will live a long time; 
and that the sooner he stops listening 
to Mayom and begins to pay attention 
to the Government’s orders the better it 
will be for him.” 

“How ridiculous these people are,” 
he continued, turning to Raynor; “but 
I suppose they would not dare to try 
and murder her when she is at head- 
quarters.” 

“IT am not so sure about that,” re- 
plied Raynor, as he lit a cigarette; “the 
Sheikh appears to be a revengeful sort 
of beast.” 

Certainly the gentleman in question 
looked particularly disagreeable as he 
continued to talk to the interpreter. 

“What does he want now?” asked 
Hellard. 

“He wishes to know how long you 
are staying,” replied Abdulla. Hellard 
laughed. 

“Tell him we shall not trouble his 
hospitality long. We leave early to- 
morrow, and say that I hope that he 
will sleep as well as I propose to do.” 
He turned as he spoke and walked 
back with Raynor to the place where 
the table was already laid for din- 
ner. 

“These people seem a bit annoyed,” 
remarked Raynor a little later, “so I 
propose an extra sentry for to-night.” 

“A good idea,” replied Hellard, who 
was rather relieved at the suggestion, 
as he was himself feeling a little ner- 
vous. “Where will you put him?” 

“Oh, I shall divide up the camp into 
two halves,” answered Raynor, “one 
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sentry to each half. I will tell them 
to watch your tent especially,” he 
added with a laugh, as he got up from 
dinner to make the necessary arrange- 
ments. 

Hellard smoked for a little while af- 
ter his companion had left him and 
then he went to his tent. As he en- 
tered it he noticed that Oyid was curled 
up on the ground at the foot of his bed, 
instead of being in her usual place out- 
side the tent. 

“T suppose that she is afraid of some 
one of her old friends coming and tak- 
ing her away,” thought Hellard, as he 
undressed. He examined the little 
pistol which he always kept loaded, and 
put it as usual, at his side under the 
cork mattress. Then he lay down and 
tucked the mosquito-net securely in all 
round him. The camp was silent, ex- 
cept for a little low talking in the di- 
rection of the soldiers, and it was not 
long before white men and black were 
wrapped in sleep. 

Oyid had not stirred, and Hellard 
had thought her asleep: but she was 
keenly awake, listening to every sound 
and full of an undefined fear. 


From the 


And what of Mayom? 
moment when he had realized that 
Oyid had escaped his vengeance he had 
secluded himself from the people of the 


village. During long hunting walks 
in the forest he had brooded over his 
wrongs and turned over in his mind 
many plans of vengeance. His pride, 
too, had been seriously ruffled, for some 
of the young men of the village had 
openly laughed at him, telling him that 
he was no use as a witch-doctor, for 
what was the use of his proclaiming a 
woman a witch if he was unable to 
bring her to justice? 

And now that he found that Oyid 
was under the protection of a white 
man, apparently in happiness and safe- 
ty, within only a few yards of the 
place in which he himself had prac- 
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tically sentenced her to death, he was 
seized with a wild longing for revenge 
and a desire to kill both her and the 
white man, whose wife he felt sure she 
must be. Cost him what it might, he 
was determined to carry out his mur- 
derous intentions that very night, and 
so show the villagers that it was hope 
less to try and escape from penalties 
which he had ordained. 

When the night arrived, therefore, he 
stripped himself of the bit of bark 
cloth which was his only covering, 
and carefully oiled his whole body with 
sesame oil, for thus it would be very 
difficult for any one to hold him should 
he by chance be caught by the soldiers. 
Then he carefully sharpened his long 
double-edged knife and glided si- 
lently and cautiously towards the 
camp. 

With little difficulty he drew near, 
and crouching in the shadow of a large 
tree endeavored to locate the tent in 
which he had heard that Oyid and the 
white man slept. 

A flicker from the camp fire showed 
him the outline of the tent, but it also 
disclosed to him the form of a sentry 
standing close by with a fixed bayo- 
net. It was, however, a very dark 
night, and everything was in Mayom’s 
favor—for a slight disturbance amongst 
the mules, which were picketed about 
fifty yards from the tent, attracted the 
sentry’s attention, and he went away 
towards them to see what was the mat- 
ter. 

Mayom seized the opportunity, and, 
bending low, stole rapidly towards the 
tent. The flaps at each end were tied 
back, but inside the tent all was dark- 
ness. Mayom, however, could just dis- 
cern the big white mosquito-net round 
Hellard’s bed. The moment for his 
revenge had come: an exultant, savage 
joy swept over him: he rose to his full 
height and advanced a step, ready to 
strike and to kill. And then suddenly, 
with a wild scream, some strong, fu- 
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rious body hurled itself against him. 

It was Oyid. After several hours of 
wakefulness she had at length fallen 
into a light sleep, only to wake with a 
start to see the form of a man stand- 
ing in the tent doorway. With unerr- 
ing instinct she knew that it was 
Mayom come to work his vengeance 
and to kill the man who had saved her 
life. Without a moment’s hesitation 
she sprang upon Mayom as he stepped 
forward. A frantic hope surged 
through her brain that even at 
this critical moment, when death was 
so near her protector, she might yet be 
able by some means to guard him until 
he could defend himself. 

The struggle was short. With a sav- 
age curse, Mayom struck once and 
then again, and Oyid sank heavily to 
the ground. But she had been in 
time. At her first cry Hellard had 
been roused, and, tearing through his 
mosquito-net with pistol in hand, was 
just in time to see the girl fall, and the 
form of a man springing towards the 
tent-door. Without taking aim he 
fired shot after shot wildly at the re- 
treating figure; but the darkness be- 
friended Mayom, who, in a few sec- 
onds, was in safety in the gloom of the 
forest. 

And then Hellard turned to see the 
body of the girl who had saved his 
life. He knelt on the ground and 
lifted her head, resting it upon his 
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knee, calling frantically for a candle 
to be brought. 

The camp was now thoroughly 
roused, and all crowded to the tent. 
Raynor forced his way in, carrying a © 
light. It was then seen that Oyid had 
received two terrible wounds, and that 
Mayom’s knife, which had been broken 
off at the handle by the force of his 
second blow, was still embedded in the 
girl’s side. 4 

“She is dead,” groaned Hellard, but 
at his words Oyid opened her eyes, and 
looking up into his face whispered a 
few words. Abdulla was bending over 
her listening. 

“What does she say? Quick, tell 
me,” said Hellard excitedly. 

There was a faint shiver over the 
body, and then it was apparent to all 
that Oyid’s troubles were over and that 
she’ was dead. 

Abdulla answered slowly: “She 
said, my lord, ‘You saved my life: now 
I have saved yours: I am glad, oh, my 
master.’ ” 

Hellard rose. He 
stunned. He was young, 
never before seen red death. 

“And yet you said that these people 
did not know what gratitude was,” 
muttered Raynor, and his voice had a 
curious choking sound in it as he spoke. 

“My God, forgive me for my thought- 
less words,” said Hellard slowly. 
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was dazed, 
and had 





THE RUSSIANS AND THE FINNS. 


The Russian Empire is being assailed 
on the one hand by revolutionary Nihil- 
ism, on the other hand by the grow- 
ing forces of education and enlighten- 
ment. It is held together partly by 
the natural fear of all who have any- 
thing to lose from disorder—who prefer 
bad government to anarchy—partly by 
the sheer brute force and menace of au- 
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thority, backed by immense forces of 
military and police. Stolypin, the 
Prime Minister, represents a compro- 
mise between absolutism and constitu- 
tionalism. He might, perhaps, have 
swept away the Duma, but he has pre- 
ferred to mutilate it and use it. There 
has been a certain moderation not un- 
tinged by Liberalism in his domestic 
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and foreign policy, which makes us at 
times inclined to wonder whether he 
may not be an instrument in the grad- 
ual improvement of Russia. But the 
glimpses of hope and sunshine are over- 
shadowed by many threatening clouds. 
According to some reports, revolution- 
ary leaders are returning to the coun- 
try, and another gigantic plan of cam- 
paign is being hatched for the over- 
turning of the Government. The po- 
litical exiles, it is said, have converted 
Siberia, and the political prisoners who 
are being released have not been con- 
verted into loyalists by their captivity. 
In Russia, as in most countries, reform- 
ers fall into two types—those who 
wish to proceed gradually, and by 
peaceful means, and those who want 
to reconstitute society by violence. 
The second section are mightily aided 
by the attitude and policy adopted by 
the Russian Government in its dealings 
with the subordinate races and nation- 
alities. 

We prepose to illustrate this from the 
ease of the Finns. But let us first 
glance at the racial subdivisions of this 
vast Empire, for until these are com- 
prehended it is impossible to judge 
clearly of the policy known as Russifi- 
eation. Putting on one side the 
Georgians and the Armenians in the 
South-East, and the Jews (who are 
everywhere), the principal races or na- 
tions of European Russia are:— 


The Great Russians 
The Little Russians 
The White Russians 
The Poles 

Lithuanians and Letts 
Finns, Esthonians, &c 


The Russians proper, called the Great 
Russians, comprise practically the 
whole population of Central Russia, 
and the term Russification denotes a 
conscious effort by the Government to 
make all its subjects think, speak, and 
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feel like Great Russians. The Little 
Russians, or Ukraineans, known in 
Austria as the Ruthenians, predominate 
in most of the Dnieper and Don prov- 
inces. The so-called White Russians 
predominate in Minsk and in several 
other Bielorussian provinces, and 
Koyno has a majority of Lithuanians. 
Russian Poland is inhabited by Poles 
and Little Russians, of whose mutual 
antipathy the Government makes full 
use. In the Baltic provinces the lead- 
ing people are still mostly Germans— 
landlords, tradesmen, shopkeepers, &c., 
but the bulk of the population in Estho- 
nia on the South of the Gulf of Finland 
speaks a dialect of Finnish. The peo- 
ple are called Esthonians, and are de- 
veloping a national culture, with a na- 
tional theatre at Reval. Livonia and 
Courland are populated by Lithuanians, 
a fierce race of intractable peasants, 
who resented the oppression of the 
landlords by acts of great atrocity dur- 
ing the late revolution. Riga is the chief 
Lithuanian town, though its merchants 
are mainly German. The Lithua; 
nians speak a tongue akin to that of the 
Letts. The Finnish or Ugrian stock 
originally spread over the whole North 
of Russia, including St. Petersburg. 
Many of them have been absorbed by 
the Russians and now speak Russian, 
but dialects of Finnish are still spoken 
from Helsingfors to Archangel, as well 
as in Esthonia, and also by Ugrians 
along the Urals, and by the Ostiaks 
around Tomsk. ‘Then there are scat- 
tered tribes of Tartars and Mongolians, 
Jews almost everywhere, . Armenians, 
Georgians, Greeks, &c., but the Arme- 
nians and the Georgians are the only 
nations besides the Finns, the Estho- 
nians, the Letts and Lithuanians, the 
Little Russians, and the Poles, who can 
be said to demand Home Rule. As a 
matter of fact, there has long béen, and 
still is, going on a real process of Rus- 
sification; that is to say, an amalgama- 
tion of Russian peasants and colonists 
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with all the less civilized tribes. The 
result is not exactly Russian, but it 
extends the use of the language, and in- 
creases the likelihood of Russia holding 
more or less together, with the Great 
Russians as predominant partners in 
some future federation. The attempt 
to Russify by force has, of course, the 
exactly opposite effect; it accentuates 
cleavages and develops sentiments of 
nationality, dissipating all feelings of 
loyalty to the Tsar and his Govern- 
ment. 

Looking at these racial antipathies 
within the borders of European Russia 
it would clearly be the policy of the 
Central Government to conciliate by 
every possible means the affections and 
interests, not only of the Russians 
proper, but of the other half of its sub- 
jects. Unfortunately for itself, it has 
pursued another plan, a plan which 
could be safely, if not wisely carried out 
by the Prussians towards Danes, and 
Poles, and French, three comparatively 
small sections of the population. 
“Scientific” Russification may be said 
to have started with the destruction of 
the German University of Dorpat a gen- 
eration ago. This brutal outrage may 
have pleased the worst elements of the 
various Slavonic nationalities; but, 
strange to say, the attempt to crush 
out German culture has been accompa- 
nied by a systematic oppression of the 
Slay races also, especially of the Poles 
and the Ruthenians. Of the dogged 
enmity of the Lithuanians and Letts 
we need not speak, nor of the attitude 
of the Georgians, which came clearly 
to light when the Tsar’s throne was 
shaken by the convulsions of 1905. The 
one bright spot in the policy of St. 
Petersburg was Finland, where Russia, 
for the best part of a century, respected 
the State rights and constitutional laws 
granted at the cunclusion of peace with 
Sweden in the year 1809. Happy, in- 
deed, were the results. The Finns 
were perfectly loyal and friendly. 
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They long regarded the Tsar as their 
protector, and the proximity to St. 
Petersburg of the most contented part 
of all his dominions gave a real security 
and stability to the Russian Govern- 
ment; indeed, it had far more to fear 
from the Russians proper than from the 
inhabitants of the Grand Duchy. All 
this was ended in 1899 by the Bobrikoff 
régime, which united all Finland, 
Swedes and Finns alike, in passionate 
resistance to the lawless incursions of 
Russian bureaucracy. In the crisis 
of 1905 the blunder was rectified, and 
the rights of the Finns were restored. 
But during the last two or three years 
the Bobrikoff policy has been renewed, 
cautiously, indeed, and with subtle of- 
fers of an insignificant and useless rep- 
resentation in the Duma in return for 
the loss of their laws, their rights, and 
their self-governing institutions. 
Enough has already been done to make 
the whole population. of Finland feel in- 
stinctively that the St. Petersburg Gov- 
ernment is theirenemy. Friendly Goy- 
ernors who understand the Finns have 
been dismissed. The Finnish Senate 
has been Russified, and made the tool 
of the autocracy. The finances have 
been shockingly mismanaged. The laws 
and customs of the country have been 
violated, and a heavy burden has been 
imposed on the Finns without their 
consent, in lieu of military service, 
which St. Petersburg is afraid to ex- 
act. The sympathy of England has 
been strongly exhibited both in Parlia- 
ment and in the Press, and it is, per- 
haps, no accident that this latest out- 
rage was postponed until after the ad- 
journment of the House of Commons. 
It has just been announced that the 
Russian Government is about to seize a 
small but rich portion of the Province 
of Viborg in Finland, and annex it to 
the Province of St. Petersburg. The 
restoration of Viborg to Finland was 
made by the Tsar Alexander I. in 
1812, in order to complete and crown 
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the liberal policy by which he had 
granted to Finland a tolerable system 
of self-government under its own laws 
and constitution. It is stated that 
this startling aggression is not a mere 
proposal of M. Stolypin’s, but that it 
has been passed by the Council and 
confirmed by the Tsar. A committee 
of bureaucrats, it is said, including the 
Governor-General of Finland, has been 
appointed to draft a formal law of an- 
nexation for presentment to the Duma 
in October, in accordance with an Im- 
perial law of last summer, which has 
no constitutional validity, because it has 
never been accepted by the Finnish 
Diet. It is believed that this move of 
M. Stolypin’s is a calculated attempt to 
distract the Duma from the path of in- 
ternal reforms and this may be the case. 
If pursued, it is a policy that will cer- 
tainly endanger and probably destroy 
the Anglo-Russian entente, and is likely 
to produce far greater internal difficul- 
ties than those which it is intended to 
avoid. If the advisers of the Tsar 
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would even now halt and reconsider 
their position we believe they could 
still arrive at a compromise with the 
Finns which would be of high advan- 
tage both to the great Empire and to 
the small State. It is possible that the 
Finnish Diet might even acquiesce in a 
liberal contribution as well as in some 
small loss of territory in the 
neighborhood of St. Petersburg if 
the Tsar and his Government 
would abandon their hopeless and 
impolitic attempt to Russify the 
Finns by the destruction of Finnish 
self-government. St. Petersburg should 
remember that the prosperity of the 
last two years must soon come to an 
end. Once more financial aid will be 
needed in Paris and London. But 
diplomatic and financial] aids cannot be 
divorced from popular sympathies, and 
fit may prove a fatal mistake for the 
Russian bureaucracy if by breaking 
faith with Finland it antagonizes the 
democracy of Great Britain. 
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This is the lethargic season, when 
our only musical resuvurces are come- 
dies in which the music is thin and 
promenades which are often impene- 
trable. Hence those of us who are 
compelled to remain in town are apt 
to spend our time upon the more or less 
unprofitable discussion of academic 
subjects. Now any entertainment 
which might be derived from such an 
occupation is sadly marred by the prev- 
alent fondness for truisms of the most 
threadbare descriptions. Truisms are 
worse than a vice—they are a disease 
of the mind. But of all those which 
are thorns to our gray matter, none is 
more irritating than that which con- 
sists in saying that music or painting, 
or for that matter the art of the coiffure 
or the cuisine, are in a state of transi- 


tion. There is no art which is not in 
a state of transition. There never was, 
save those which are now known as 
lost arts. Even where an art has be- 
come almost stationary, as the classic 
art of China, there are influences at 
work which are constantly evident to 
the truly critical mind. 

In connection with music the truism 
is particularly irritating. It is as if one 
gave forth as a critical dictum that a 
child of tender years is growing. By 
music we understand two forms of art. 
One, the simple art of rhythmically 
contrasted sound, otherwise melody, is 
probably far older than speech itself. 
Primeval man_ strung inarticulate 
sighs and grunts together to express 
appetite or digestion long before he in- 
vented words which fitted the gamut 
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of his simple emotions. The other art, 
a belated—a cynic would say, a posthu- 
mous—child of the former, is the com- 
plex art of simultaneous and contrasted 
melody, and it is scarcely more than 
five centuries old. Five centuries in 
the history of an art is a mere fragment 
of ttme. In fact, viewed from the pin- 
nacle of the centuries to come, our 
complex art of music is probably not 
far removed from _ baby-talk. of 
course there is considerable growth 
from Dufay or Lassus to Richard 
Strauss or Vincent d’Indy, but is not 
the growth of a child more rapid than 
the transition from adolescence to ma- 
turity? 

The very people who are most proud 
of their discovery that music is in a 
state of transition would probably be 
the least able to give an intelligible ac- 
count of what is actually taking place. 
Not that it is easy to do so—far from 
it. Indeed, the time to write a criti- 
cal account of the interesting half-cen- 
tury from 1860 to 1910 will be some 
generations hence. Still the study of 
the past, and better still, of the older 
arts, furnishes a wealth of analogies, 
and some elementary conclusions can 
reasonably well be _ substantiated. 
Take the question of technique, the 
method of writing, the écriture mu- 
sicale. The laws of technique in any 
art are of two kinds—dogmatic and em- 
pirical. But empirical laws, that is to 
say, those derived from actual accom- 
plishment, are scarce in the early days 
of an art precisely because accomplish- 
ment itself is scant. Hence it is that 
primitive art is always richest in dogma. 
Things are forbidden not because they 
have been tried and found wanting, but 
for the same reasons that an Alpine 
climber is kept from an unexplored 
path. As the art grows, the young 
idea begins to scatter. At one end of 
the range you have the orthodox tradi- 
tionist who inherits, at the other the 
nonconformist who evolves, a creed. 
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Kach reacts on the other. The non- 
conformist of one generation supplies 
the tradition for the next, and bit by 
bit dogma is tested in the fire of expe- 
rience. 

The confusion, if confusion there be, 
is caused by the minor composers who 
have neither the power to evolve a creed 
nor the patience and concentration to 
assimilate one. These are the men 
who flounder. They have always been 
plentiful, and, if we are inclined to con- 
sider our own age more than gener- 
ously supplied with them, it is because 
they are so near to us, and withal so 
persistent in their claims, that we miss 
much valuable art in the intolerable 
din. Stated another way, the elements 
are composed at one end of men who 
are developing the alphabet handed 
down to them, at the other of men who 
are evolving new alphabets containing 
some new variants of phonetic resource 
and between them there is a surging 
mass which knows no alphabet at all 
and makes a virtue of it. 

There are other undercurrents, among 
which the most conspicuous is that 
which drives music into contiguous 
fields, from which it inevitably recoils. 
If at one moment it becomes too intel- 
lectual, there will be a reaction towards 
the music of pure sensation. If it be 
comes too literary, a young prophet 
will arise who will make it architec- 
tural. And all of them are right, in 
their several ways. Painters have 
little praise for the literary picture, but 
that does not detract from the great 
masters of genre. Even the decadence 
of an art produces classics. The 
decadence of an art! Is there really 
any such thing? The end of a phase is 
generally marked by either megaloma- 
nia or preciosity, or both, but by that 
time another phase has begun. There 
is at most decadence of a phase, but 
not of an art: and in that sense Strauss 
is a decadent and Debussy a primitif. 

BE. 2. 
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TITLES AND DEMOCRACY. 


The Star of recent date contained 
an interesting and well-reasoned article 
on the use of titles in a democracy. 
The organ in which it appears has a 
just claim to be listened to upon such a 
question. It may be trusted to give us 
nothing but the pure milk of the Radi- 
cal word. The hallowing influence of 
capital protects it from any admixture 
of Socialism. Yet, as Keble beauti- 
fully observes—dreaming perhaps of 


the journalism of the future—it does. 


not 

Strive to wind itself too high 

For sinful man beneath the sky. 
Nothing that is human is wholly alien 
to its all-embracing arms. It has a place 
in its heart even for the sport of kings, 
and does its best to call even the poor- 
est to share in it by means of judicious 
counsel and the publication of the la- 
test odds. Here, then, if anywhere, we 
may look to see titles set in their proper 
place and estimated at their proper 
value. 

The writer of the article need not 
have been at the pains to argue that ti- 
tles do not “contradict the root idea of 
equality which underlies democracy.” 
Whatever may be the conuection be- 
tween the two, it is only a connection 
at starting. Democratic reasoners have 
contended that all men are born equal, 
but the wildest of them has never main- 
tained that they remain equal all their 
lives. Equality of opportunity does 
not imply equality in the use of oppor- 
tunity. According to “L. ©.,” titles as 
they are now bestowed are intolerable 
on three grounds: They are gained in 
wrong ways; they do not die with the 
men whose merits supplied the occa- 
sions for their being given; and they 
are “used mostly to foster artificial so- 
cial distinctions.” With one portion of 
this censure we are wholly in agree- 
ment. The part that money plays in 


the bestowal of peerages has of late 
years become notorious. The purses 
of the men selected for this honor are 
freely drained to keep the channels 
flowing by which the party funds are 
mainly fed and the freedom of the con- 
stituencies interfered with. But the 
fact that a title is, in the first instance, 
a personal distinction does not necessi- 
tate the conclusion that “hereditary ti- 
tles must disappear.” We are not now 
concerned with defending them; it is 
enough to point out that the case for 
them does not rest on any assumption 
that the abilities or virtues of the first 
peer descend by a natural process to 
his successors. It is founded rather 
on the importance of keeping one part 
of a bicameral legislature free from the 
influences which sometimes give dispro- 
portionate power to a single party or a 
single mood in the popular Chamber. 
This object may or may not be secured 
by the hereditary principle, but the 
wish to secure it supplies the argument . 
on which it can be best defended. 
When, therefore, we are told that for 
a man to inherit the title “viscount”— 
it is interesting to note how instinc- 
tively the Radical imagination jumps 
over the first round in the ladder of 
honor—“will be as unthinkable as to in- 
herit the title K.C. or M.D.” he misses 
the distinction between peerages and 
strictly professional titles. In theory 
a peer has hitherto been created—in 
practice, unfortunately, very different 
motives have sometimes governed the 
creating Minister—for qualities which 
are supposec to wake him a fitting 
momber of & legislative Chamber. A 
man is made a K.C. on purely profes- 
sional grounds—often, indee’, mainly 
on his own belief that to take silk will 
bring him more briefs. The degree of 
M.D. follows on a purely professional 
examination. It tests a man’s knowl- 
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edge of medicine and medical practice, 
but it proves nothing as to his fitness 
for doing the work of a Second Cham- 
ber. The writer himself points out 
this distinction, but he does not see, or 
does not care to admit, that it is fatal 
to his contention that the argument 
against making professional titles he- 
reditary is equally applicable to heredi- 
tary peerages. The fact is that the 
original creation and the hereditary 
continuance must be justified on dis- 
tinct grounds. The general merit of 
the man on whom the title is conferred 
explains the one; the uncertainty that 
still prevails as to the superiority for 
working purposes of an elective over 
an hereditary Second Chamber explains 
the other. As regards artificial social 
distinctions, they are, as a rule, more 
fostered by great wealth than by hered- 
itary titles. Will anyone maintain that 
there is greater social equality in 
America than there is in England? 
Certainly that is not the conclusion 


suggested by Americén novels or by 
the testimony of those who know the 


United States. A long purse is quite 
as efficacious in creating such distinc- 
tions as any patent of peerage. 

Let us assume, however, that titles 
as we know them have been abolished, 
as is consistent with a democratic so- 
ciety, and see what reasons the writer 
in the Star brings forward for recreat- 
ing them on a new basis. The love of 
distinction, he says, is almost universal. 
“The finest type of man may, it is true, 
be above this feeling.” The best work 
in the world may be, and probably is, 
done “without thought of reward, tan- 
gible or intangible.” But the State— 
at all events the democratic State— 
must not restrict itself to the services 
of its highest and most unselfish mem- 
bers; its aim should rather pe to “em- 
ploy the talents of all for the common 
good.” The love of being distinguished 
by some external mark above the un- 
marked crowd is a motive that appeals 
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to the majority of mankind, and the 
practical statesman wili do well to 
make use of it. The really mis- 
chievous element in titles will disappear 
when those who bear them are simply 
“those members of the community 
whom the community has thought fit to 
honor by gratifying a very human lik- 
ing for distinction. Even if it is called 
vanity no harm is done by public recog- 
nition of it.” If it should be objected 
that this particular quality hardly de- 
serves this special honor, the writer 
has his answer ready. The vanity he 
singles out is a very unusual vanity. 
No matter what a man may have done 
for himself, for his family, for his busi- 
ness, he will not get one of the new 
titles. They will be reserved for men 
who have done service to the com- 
munity without thought of self. To 
make a big fortune is its own reward, 
and he who makes it must be contented 
to be known to the end of his life by 
the name with which he started. That 
“a certain amount of public benefit 
may have been thrown off in the 
process” will count for nothing. It 
will be a mere by-product. We have 
nothing to say against this limitation 
except that it is likely to lessen the 
number of titles. Every day we hear peo- 
ple wondering why more rich men do 
not build new museums, or new hospi- 
tals, or set on foot new and costly pro- 
cesses of research. There is often a 
very considerable measure of fame to 
be earned in this way, but the prospect 
does not seem to have any large at- 
tractiveness. The instances in which 
money is thus spent are commonly to 
be explained by some special pleasure 
involved in laying it out on this partic- 
ular object. Mr. Carnegie would have 
built no more free libraries than he has 
built already if the title of “viscount” 
had been sounding more loudly in his 
ears with each fresh cheque that he 
signed. “L. C.’s” conception of a title 
has something really heroic about it. 
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It is not to be a mere decorative addi- 
tion to 2 money payment; it must be 
something to take the place of one. It 
must be earned by service “that does 
not pay the doer.” The titled author 
must have no “fat royalties” standing 
to his credit; the titled inventor must 
not have grown rich by his patents; the 
titled manufacturer must have found 
no buyers for his goods; the titled 
financier must have remained a pauper. 
In fact the Chamber, ‘f there be one, 
which is to receive the me obers of the 
new order will have failure written 
over its door. We do not envy the 
Minister to whom it will fall to distrib- 
ute the distinctions “L. C.”’ would like 
to see created. We can even imagine 
the resentment which the offer of the 
honor would sometimes arouse. Will 
an author often care to have it pro- 
claimed that no one reads his books, 
or an inventor that no one has thought 
The Spectator. 
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his patent worth pirating? Will he not 
rather be inclined to return the title 
to the Minister with an assurance that 
the modest but honorable success which 
has already rewarded his labors dis- 
qualified him for the consolation prize 
which the Minister has offered him 
with the best intention, but in ignor- 
ance of the real facts? We give the 
writer in the Star every credit for his 
project. It may be that in some de- 
mocracy as yet unborn titles will be the 
coveted guerdon of those whose labors 
have earned no other. But in the de- 
mocracies that exist we greatly fear 
that the new titles would shortly sink 
to the level of the old ones. They 
would be given either to men who had 
already become famous or to men who 
were willing to spend the fortunes they 
had made in swelling the balance-sheet 
of the party from which they received 
the honor. 





THE RAVENS THAT FEED US. 


The general strike is over, and Eng- 
land, it is said, has had a shock. But 
has she really? I wish that she had, 
but I hardly think the excitement of 
the strike can be described as a 
shock. What we suffered was more in 
the nature of a slight jar to that al- 
most incurable complacency with which 
we regard the physical machinery of 
existence. The majority of people 
have suffered nothing and have felt no 
kind of pinch. Some people, it is true, 
felt that when the supply of ice failed 
for a day or two they were face to face 
with the naked realities of existence, 
for the form in which the farthest rip- 
ple of this great surge of industrial 
turmoil] reached many a man was a 
lukewarm drink instead of a cold one. 
The newspapers have benefited by hav- 
ing a grave and exciting subject to oc- 
cupy what is generally the silly season; 


and people sitting at table all over 
England, breaking bread and munch- 
ing mutton chops, have read columns 
and columns about the danger to the 
national fod supply. But to most 
Englishmen the disturbance was men- 
tal and not physical. For a day or 
two, it is true, the train service was 
disorganized, but in a way far from 
disagreeable to the general public. For 
the ordinary clerk or business drudge 
such adventures as walking along the 
railway line, going to business by road 
instend of by rail, being late without 
reproach, and perhaps riding in un- 
wonted taxi-cabs, gave a holiday feel- 
ing to life; the general disturbance of 
routine and vague sense of excitement 
in the air must have been a veritable 
godsend, and a welcome yariation of 


‘his miserable, monotonous grind; and 


such shortcomings of transit and even 
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of catering arrangements as he may 
have experienced had something of the 
quality that is half the attraction of a 
picnic or camping-out. It was change; 
it was adventure; and with a faint 
thrill many a half-stupefied soul must 
have felt that in some vague and mys- 
terious way he was being brought ap- 
preciably nearer to the heart of life. 
The idea that the actual supply of 
food—of bread and of meat, of bacon 
and potatoes and of things in tins—was 
threatened, or could ever come to an 
end, was never really grasped by the 
man in the street. It floated vaguely 
in the air; it was mentally received and 
(although in quite an academical way) 
discussed by the man in the street; and 
such phrases as “national larder” and 
“food supply” were momentarily added 
to the vocabulary of commonplace con- 
versation over breakfast bacon and in 
the morning train; but the idea was 
never really grasped, taken home to the 
intelligence, and visualized in definite 
personal images. It is very hard in- 
deed for the Englishman to imagine 
any such disaster. He lives in a 
country that does not produce its sup- 
plies, but buys them; he is not depend- 
ent on his garden, but on the nearest 
stores. The ark of England, floating 
on the high seas, is daily supplied by 
messengers from every quarter of the 
compass. The food is handed in at the 
window by hands invisible to the great 
company that sits at table within, eat- 
ing and drinking, all unconscious of the 
miracles that are performed in their 
service. And so the sense of security 
grows; if one messenger falls by the 
way, another takes his place; if one 
merchant fails or disobliges us, we 
transfer our patronage to another. 
Famine cannot strike us; we are in- 
sulated from the physical disasters of 
the globe; we read of blights and 
droughts in this country or that, fam- 
ine and pestilence that bring millions 
to starvation; but nothing ever happens 
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to us. When the crops that supply us 
fail in one part of the world, what we 
need is always somehow obtained in 
another. We believe in our hearts 
that, whoever else goes short, England’s 
belly will be full; the ravens will feed 
us. 

The ravens do feed us; prompt, obe- 
dient ravens, hurrying hither and 
thither on our business over all the 
world; smoky, black-plumed ravens of 
the high seas, converging upon us day 
and night, and perching on the rocky 
rim of our island; sooty ravens of the 
land, that come flapping and screech- 
ing through the darkness, bringing food 
from the shore to our very doors. The 
ocean tramps and goods trains are the 
humble ministers to all the poetry and 
romance of our island life. The sor- 
rowful, rusty tramp nosing her way 
through surges, sliding in between the 
pier-head lights of harbors and gliding 
out again in gray, rainy dawns, blis- 
tered by tropical suns, sheeted with 
winter ice, and always coming 
home again to England, burrowing 
along towards the Lizard, or the 
North Foreland, or the South 
Stack or St. Abb’s Head; and 
the goods train, more unlovely still— 
sooty, clanking chains that go dragging 
through the land day and night, halted 
for an hour at a time by some wayside 
signal-box to let the lordly pleasure 
trains go by, broken up, marshalled, re- 
formed, banged: about in switching- 
yards, and bearing, nevertheless, the 
very elements and essence of our ex- 
istence—there they are, and every one 
takes them for granted. They flutter 
their black wings through the night; 
our table is spread in the morning; the 
ravens have fed us. 

This assumption that everything 
necessary for life goes on automatic- 
ally, providentially, is, I think, espec- 
ially a London characterisitc; and it has 
been London that has been most startled 
by the shock or jar that recent affairs 
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have given to the assumption that all 
fundamentals of life go on of their 
own accord, and will go on for ever. 
We have no invasion to remember, 
which would remind us that there is 
such a thing as a food supply, and that 
it can be diverted; and, the world being 
our source of supply, ordinary people 
are not affected by the failure of sup- 
ply either in this or any other country. 
Nothing short of a world failure could 
affect the decently-off person here— 
provided all our internal machinery 
goes on as usual. But once let that 
machinery, exquisitely adjusted as it 
is, be interfered with, and the whole 
balance is upset; we are promptly af- 
fected more than any other people in 
the world. A forty-eight hours’ strike 


set us talking as though London were 
near being starved out; and the re- 
pose of a few carriers of coal nearly 
upset the London water-supply. In 
short, the ravens that feed us are mor- 
tal. They are not miraculous creatures 


that darken the air at the bidding of a 
supernatural power; they can be shot 
on the wing, they can be trapped or 
snared, and their precious burdens im- 
pounded; they are, moreover, capable 
of caprice on their own account, and 
have it in them to go to roost in a body, 
head under wing, and bring death in- 
stead of life to us. 

This strike wil! have been well worth 
while if it has awakened comfortably- 
off people to a realization of simple 
facts like this. It is almost incredible 
how ignorant, or, at any rate, how un- 
conscious most people are of the ma- 
chinery that feeds them. If you were 
to ask the guests at an ordinary dinner 
prarty to account for the presence on 
the table of the fish, birds, fruit, and 
flowers, to describe how and whence 
they came, seven out of ten would be 
hopelessly at fauit, unless the estab- 
lishment happened to be on such a 
scale that all these things were pro- 
duced on the host’s own property. 


From the larder to the stores, and from 
the stores to the market, is as far as 
the ordinary person’s imagination will 
take him. The realization that all 
these supplies are dependent on a 
highly-organized service of trains and 
ships, running to a daily time-table far 
more complicated than Bradshaw, and 
therefore extremely sensitive to the hu- 
man quantity that enters into all such 
machinery, is of the first importance to 
the Englishman who would rightly 
grasp the conditions in which he lives. 
The progress of a goods train, say, from 
Liverpool to London, far from being a 
sordid and unattractive thing, might, 
properly told, read like a romance, with 
its thousands of various commodities 
destined for so many different places 
and purposes on the way; its bringing 
of things that are lacking, and taking 
away of things that are produced in 
superfluity, its takings-up and settings- 
down, its exchanges, its distribution 
of a crate of eggs to this place and a 
ton of gunpowder to that—they all 
have part in the balance of that com- 
plex internal machinery by which we 
make ourselves independent of our 
own seed fields, and dependent on those 
of the wide world. 

Many a man in England, not as a 
rule deeply concerned with the machin- 
ery of party politics, as in these last 
weeks had politics translated for him 
into a language which he cannvut but 
find both easy and profoundly interest- 
ing to read. A political policy that 
founds itself on theories is sure sooner 
or later to be confronted with facts of 
the most ugly and dangerous kind; and 
the powerlessness of the present Goy- 
ernment to stay the whirlwind they 
are reaping is ominous indeed. I won- 
der if those who legalized “peaceful 
picketing” knew that they gave into 
the hands of a few demagogues the 
food supply of London as a weapon to 
be used when they wanted further con- 
cessions; or if they realized that in the 
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same hands the ravens that had peace- 
fully fed them might suddenly be 
turned into birds of prey? 
In the Scandinavian mythology the 
ravens were the birds of destiny. The 
The Saturday Review. 
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ravens that feed England are fateful 
too, and those who control them hold 
the destinies of England in their 


hands. 
Filson Young. 





MR. CHESTERTON IN VERSE.* 


Mr. Chesterton, whether he writes 
prose or verse, has always something 
to say, and he usually says the same 
thing in both. In this ballad, which 
is concerned with King Alfred’s fight 
for the civilization and the faith of 
Europe against the outer heathendom 
of the Danes, he presents his ideas of 
the difference between civilization and 
barbarism, between Christianity and 
heathendom, as he has often presented 
them before. The ballad-form in 
which he presents them is only a kind 
of disguise which he has put on; and 
it is easy to recognize him in his bal- 
lad-monger’s dress. But just because 
he is acting a part, he will not let us 
forget it for a moment. He shows us 
that he knows all the tricks of the 
trade, and his ballad is more extremely 
like a ballad than any ballad could be 
that was a form of expression natural 
to the maker of it. Mr. Kipling him- 
self is not more violently primitive 
than Mr. Chesterton, and it is curious 
that two writers should adopt the same 
manner for the expression of ideas 
so different. The reason no doubt is 
that both desire to be quite sure that 
they believe something perfectly sim- 
ple, and therefore make a violent ef- 
fort to express their faith simply. In 
both cases the violence of the effort 
sometimes distracts our attention from 
what is expressed, and in this ballad 
it destroys most of the illusion of the 


story. We are aware all the while 


*“ The Ballad of the White Horse.” By G. 


K. Chesterton. (Methuen, 5s.) 


that Mr. Chesterton is trying to explain 
his ideas to us, and we see him behind 
all his Danes and Saxons. 

That is the fault of the poem; but it 
has many merits. In the first place it 
is all interesting—a rare thing in long 
poems and even in short ones. The 
ideas, though they may be too intellec- 
tual to be expressed as simply as Mr. 
Chesterton tries to express them, are 
his own, based on his own experience 
of life and reading of history. His- 
tory is alive for him, and he makes it 
seem alive to us, as where at the be- 
ginning he speaks of the fall of 
Rome:— 


For the end of the world was long 
ago— 

And all we dwell to-day 

As children of some second birth, 

Like a strange people left on earth 
After a judgment day. 

For the end of the world was long ago, 
Where the ends of the world waxed 


free, 
When Rome was sunk in a waste of 


slaves, 
And the sun drowned in the sea. 
When Ceesar’s sun fell out of the sky 
And whoso hearkened right 
Could only hear the plunging 
Of the nations in the night. 


alfred lived at the time of worst con- 
tusion after that fall when the idea of 
Europe was almost swept away, and 
Mr. Chesterton tries again and again 
through the mouths of different per- 
sons to tell us what it was that he 
fought for. Here, for instance, it is 
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the Virgin, appearing to Alfred, who 
speaks of the inner security of Chris- 
tianity :— 


The men of the East may spell the 
stars, 
And times and triumphs mark, 
But the men signed of the Cross of 
Christ 
Go gaily in the dark. 


Then Alfred, singing in the Danish 
camp according to the old legend, tells 
the Danes, who have sung their joyless 
heathen songs of fate, about the same 
inner security and why it is:— 


That though you hunt the Christian 
man 
Like a hare on the hill-side, 
The hare has still more heart to run 
That you have heart to ride. 


Mr. Chesterton makes a typical Ro- 
man, Saxon, and Celt fight for Alfred 
at Ethandune, and he shows his his- 
toric imagination in his descriptions of 
them. Here is the account of the 
Roman :— 


The long farm lay on the large hill-side, 
Flat like a painted plan, 

And by the side the low white house, 
Where dwelt the southland man. 


A bronzed man with a bird’s bright eye, 
And a strong bird’s beak and brow, 
His skin was brown like buried gold, 
And of certain of his sires was told 
That they came in the shining ship: of 
old, 
With Czesar in the prow. 


His fruit trees stood like soldiers, 
Drilled in a straight line, 
His strange stiff olives did not fail, 
And all the Kings of the earth drank 
ale, 
But he drank wine. 


At the end Alfred prophesies how “i 

some far century, sad and slow,” the 

heathen will come back in a new guise 

to threaten faith and _ civilization 

again. When he does this the voice of 

Mr. Chesterton is clearer than ever and 
The Times. 


we know that he is telling us of our 
present sins. 


Not with the humor of hunters 
Or savage skill in war, 
But ordering all things with dead 
words, 
Strings shall they make of beasts and 
birds 
And wheels of wind and star. 
When is great talk of trend and tide 
And wisdom and destiny, 
Hail that undying heathen 
That is sadder than the sea. 


In fact, it is denial of free will and a 
belief in mechanism that produces 
heathens. It is al! very well put, but 
a great deal of it makes one want to 
argue with Mr. Chesterton, or at least 
to ask him what exactly he means. 
That is the worst of controversial 
poetry. It never can go quite deep 
enough into controversy, and seems to 
be more sure than any thought can be. 
Mr. Chesterton in this last passage is 
really arguing, and it is not fair ar- 
gument to make Alfred the mouth- 
piece of your opinions. It also raises 
the question whether Alfred would or 
could have thought ‘ike Mr. Chester- 
ton, and that is not an irrelevant ques- 
tion. For he is trying to strengthen 
his opinions with the support of Al- 
fred. He says, “This is what a great 
and good man would think in the wis- 
dom gained by long experience of the 
best and the worst; and it is open to 
those who disagree with him to an- 
swer, No, that is not what he would 
think. Those are the opinions of a 
modern literary man, not of Alfred.” 
But here again we touch the whole 
weakness of Mr. Chesterton’s method. 
With all his fire and acuteness and elo- 
quence he cannot persuade us that he 
is telling of things that ever really hap- 
pened. He speaks for himself through- 
out; but, as we have shown by our 
quotations, he often speaks very well. 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


“The Red-Hot Dollar’ gives its title 
to a collection of stories originally pub- 
lished in the Black Cat. The adjective 
would not be malapropos if applied to 
almost any one of the collection. They 
are short stories—very short—of mys- 
tery, adventure or the bizarre, told with 
a peculiar detachment and in some 
cases considerable technical skill. Ex- 
cept for the last story, to the senti- 
mentality of which the author’s style 
is hardly suited, the tales are suffi- 
ciently entertaining. Jack London, 
who is a personal friend of the author, 
H. D. Umbstaetter, furnishes a char- 
acteristic introduction. L. C. Page & 
Co. 


To the three volumes already pub- 
lished in the “Friendship series,” Hugh 
3lack adds this year a fourth on “Hap- 
piness” (Fleming H. Revell Co.) It re- 
sembles the earlier volumes in spirit 
and temper and in hk«lpful purpose. 
Its several chapters consider happiness 
as a right and as a duty, the sources 
from which it springs, its abiding se- 
cret, the art of happiness, its different 
grades, the shadow which rests upon 
it, the foes which menace it, and its 
very heart and essence. More than 
most contemporary writers, Hugh 
Black understands the art of present- 
ing the highest ideals in a form 
adapted to modern needs and question- 
ings. A serene and sunny temper, a 
discerning and understanding mind, 
and an attractive literary style com- 
bine to give his religious essays a 
strong appeal. The book is attract- 
ively printéd on wide-margined pages 
with decorative borders. 


“The Dilemma of Engeltie” is laid in 
the New Netherlands in the year 1702. 
Engeltie’s betrothed quarrels with her 
father, who forbids him the house, 


though the wedding-day has already 
been set. The old Dutchman insists 
that she shall be married to some one 
at the time appointed and allows her to 
choose a bridegroom from among a 
dozen youths of the neighborhood. The 
real object of her affections having ap- 
parently disappeared, Engeltie finds 
herself with the task of going non- 
committally through the weeks of wed- 
ding festivities in the forlorn hope 
that some chance may yet bring things 
right. This is her dilemma; how her 
lover circumvents her father and 
finally wins her makes the slender 
plot. Some interesting customs and 
scenes are described and the story in- 
terest holds fairly well. The author, 
Emma Rayner, does not, however, 
make her people real. L. C. Page & 
‘Co. 


The story of “When Woman Pro- 
poses” by Anne Warner is indicated by 
the title. A young, rich and beautiful 
widow sees at a dance a man whom 
she decides she must marry. She does 
not wish to be conventionally intro- 
duced to this “Captain in the Xth,” so 
fate conveniently has him injured at 
her very door. The captain is desper- 
ately ill for many months during which 
he receives the best of care and falls in 
love with the fair young widow. In 
that time also, a bill for the increase of 
army officers’ pay, introduced by him 
into the legislative body of the coun- 
try, has been tabled. The story from 
this point is absurd, extravagant, but 
not quite farcical enough. Nothing se- 
riously written was ever quite so silly 
as the heroine’s speech to the national 
legislature after she has tied up the 
nation in order to make the Captain 
marry her. The main contention, as 
outlined in the preface, is that woman 
for love will do anything in politics. 
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As a theory it will no doubt make a 
certain appeal. Little, Brown & Co. 


When Anne Warren, a young Ameri- 
can girl, spends a winter in Rome she 
meets an Italian of wonderful charm 
and interest who becomes “Her Roman 
Lover.” He is attracted by her quiet 
beauty and her, to him, unusual quali- 
ties of mind. They become engaged, 
each one conscious all the time of racial 
differences to be bridged; the struggle 
between the ideals of a person whose 
standard is that of right and wrong 
and those of a person whose standard 
is feeling is described with a direct- 
ness, a poignancy and inevitableness 
that hold the reader. Eugenia Brooks 
Frothingham, the author, has_ her 
characters well in hand; the girl’s 
point of view is consistently held and 
she is very real. The Italian’s traits 
as well as his charms are cleverly in- 
dicated though he is a “woman’s man” 
in the sense that he is studied entirely 
objectively. There is nothing extra- 
neous in the book; interest centres al- 
ways on the affairs of the two. Itisa 
pleasure to read a novel so workman- 
like, restrained and in its way so 
strong. Houghton-Mifflin Company. 


The four one-act dramas contained 
in Cale Young Rice’s latest volume 
show their author’s mastery of a dif- 
ficult form of poetic expression, and 
will add to his reputation as a writer 
of unusual promise. The scene of 
“The Immortal Lure,” which gives the 
volume its title, is laid in a forest in 
the Ganges, and its subject is a young 
hermit beguiled in all innocence by the 
wiles of a dancing-girl; “Giorgione” 
imagines the revenge of the painter 
on a mistress whom he believes to be 
false; in “Arduin,” a Provencal of the 
fifteenth century, who is convinced 
that ten vears’ study of Egyptian al- 
chemy has given him power to raise 
the dead, mistakes the betrothed of 


his nephew for his risen wife; in 
“O-umé’s Gods” is presented the 
struggle between a Jesuit priest and a 
young Samurai for the faith of a 
Japanese girl. Tragedies all these. 
and with unpleasant possibilities, but 
handled with restraint and dignity 
which make them a grateful contrast 
to much poetry of the day. Double- 
day, Page & Co. 


Certain phases of English life are 
so far apart from American experience 
as to render any peep into them of in- 
terest. Victor L. Whitechurch, whose 
former novels have all dealt with the 
clergy of the Established Church, has 
taken for his latest a Cathedral Town 
and the “priests” in the Close. He 
calls the tale “Concerning Himself” 
and frankly undertitles it “The Story 
of an Ordinary man.” (The Baker 
Taylor Co.) The hero, Gerald Sutton, a 
boy of ordinary ability, allows himself 
to be beaten by a cleverer and less 
scrupulous lad both in the struggle for 
a scholarship and for love. Both he 
and Gray, his rival, come from the 
class of “gentlemen,” both are destined 
for the clergy. Gray marries the heir- 
ess and Sutton, after passing through a 
rather usual career, becomes a country 
parson and weds a delightful girl. 
The book is entrancing because of the 
humor of the telling, the rare insight 
into character, the charm of many 
of its people, the unusual turns of the 
plot, and the vivid descriptions of a 
little known aspect of life. 


In “A Book of Dear Dead Women” 
Edna _Worthley Underwood groups a 
number of fantasies, reminding one at 
times of Poe’s. Evoked by the music 
of the Saraband, in “The Mirror of La 
Granja”—of such exquisite purity and 
lustrous depth that it refuses to reflect 
material bodies and reproduces only 
dreams and spirit forms—appears, to 
a chronicler of our own day, the Moor- 
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ish love of Philip the Second. In “The 
Opal Isles,” in a palace of marvellous 
beauty, upon a long, narrow, ivory 
bed, within the hollow curve of an 
ivory sickle, the ship-wrecked travel- 
ler finds—is it a woman wrapped in 
lustrous gauze, or is it a mammoth 
opal that bears a woman’s form? In 
“The House of Gauze” are met the 
Lady Melodia and the Lord of Mozart. 
“The Painter of Dead Women,” by 
means of a powerful poison which 
arrests decay, is making a unique art- 
gallery in which to preserve for pos- 
terity the most perfect specimens of 
the age in which he lives. Written 
with unusual command of descriptive 
language, these stories, with as many 
more, will interest lovers of the weird 
and occult. Little, Brown & Co. 

A delightful story, and one to give 
pleasure to widely differing tastes, is 
“The Soundless Tide,” by F. E. Crich- 
ton, author of “Peep-in-the-World” and 
“The Little Wizard of White Cloud 
Hill.” The leading characters are a 
retired army officer living on an impov- 
erished Irish estate which still has 
comfort and distinction, his clever, 
cynical wife, her niece Patty and his 
cousin Randal, but the obvious love- 
affair which the experienced reader 
suspects in the opening chapter is com- 
plicated by unforeseen difficulties and 
keeps his interest on the alert to the 
end of the three hundred closely- 
printed pages. Patty—high-minded, 
warm-hearted, spontaneous and sin- 
cere—is a heroine of unusual piquancy 
and charm, and Randal as fine a young 
fellow as one often meets in fiction. 
In the background, and providing mate- 
rial for chapters which might easily be 
published by themselves as sketches of 
rural life, is a group of villagers whose 
humbler joys and sorrows are de- 
scribed with a mastery of both the 
pathetic and the humorous that recalls 
the Findlater sisters or even Katharine 


Tynan herself. The two parallel plots 
move in leisurely style, and give time 
for reflective and descriptive passages 
of noticeable brilliancy. The Baker 
Taylor Co. 


The latest volume in T. Y. Crowell 
Company’s beautifully illustrated edi- 
tion of Thoreau’s works is the first 
volume which the author wrote: “A 
Week on the Concord and Merrimac 
Rivers.” As one turns these pages, 
which Clifton Johnson has decorated 
with thirty-three full-page illustrations 
from photographs, it is pathetic to re- 
member that when the book was writ- 
ten it went a-begging from publisher 
to publisher, was published at last at 
the author’s expense, and was pain- 
fully paid for by labor as a surveyor 
at a dollar a day, three-fourths of the 
edition remaining meanwhile unsold in 
the author’s cellar. Clifton Johnson’s 
rare genius as an illustrator has never 
found a more congenial field for its 
exhibition than in following Thoreau’s 
leisurely wanderings upon this tour and 
picturing the scenes through which he 
passed, most of which, so far as nat- 
ural features are concerned, are but 
little changed. The book itself is one of 
the most characteristic of Thoreau’s 
writings, whimsical, meditative and 
deeply imbued with a love of Nature 
and a keen appreciation of her various 
moods. It is sixty years since Tho- 
reau, after receiving into his cellar the 
copious “remainder” of the first edition 
of this work, boasted with melancholy 
humor that he had a library of nearly 
nine hundred volumes, over seven hun- 
dred of which he had written himself; 
but the charm of the book grows with 
the years for those who bring to it a 
sympathetic mind. 


On the notabie list of Englishmen 
whose versatility finds literary material 
in the far-off lands where their admin- 
istrative talents are exercised, Sir 
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Hugh Clifford’s name stands high, and 
his travel sketches and studies of race- 
problems have ,been among the most 
striking contributions of recent years 
to Blackwood’s Magazine. Readers of 
The Living Age will recall his “Sally” 
with its sequel “Saleh,” and his 
sketches from Indo-China. It is of 
Cambodia that he now writes in the 
novel called “The Downfall of the 
Gods”—not the modern Cambodia un- 
der its French Resident, but Cambodia 
of the 13th century with the Khmer 
empire .earing its fall. A grim, tragic 
story it is, with its ant-like swarms 
of sudras toiling under the threatening 
shadow of the mighty Angkor Wat, 
and its sleek Brahmans holding them 
enslaved by the terrors of the super- 
natural which they alone have power 
to evoke. The hero is the son of a 
low-caste woman and a priest; the plot 
turns on his love for one of the temple- 
girls; and the decisive part is played 
by an old man whose passion is archi- 
tecture and who believes that he has 
discovered the secret of the arch. The 
story is well told and many of its in- 
cidents are of dramatic interest, but 
the discriminating reader will find him- 
self valuing the book chiefly for its 
descriptions, which are of remarkable 
quality, and do, indeed, seem to give 
glimpses of “the East—the real Hast, 
mysterious and very ancient, waiting 
with her immense and measureless pa- 
tience.” E. P. Dutton & Co. 


Harold Begbie, the author of “Twice 
Born Men” and “Souls in Action,” has 
published a novel called “The Shadow” 
which has as its motif the same idea 
of the value of influence that underlies 
his essays. A wild younger son of a 
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good English family marries in Can- 
ada a young girl just from the convent, 
and begins life again on a prairie 
farm. Their son is about eight years 
old when the father dies, and the al- 
most penniless mother goes with little 
Christopher to her husband’s home in 
England. She finds his relatives cold, 
disagreeable and hard. Life with 
them becomes so intolerable that 
though Christopher is now heir to the 
estates, she cuts loose entirely, and 
goes with him to London, there to sup- 
port them both. She is employed at 
first in a manicurists’ shop, but later 
finds congenial work as a mission vis- 
itor. She brings up the boy as nearly 
as possible directly under her own su- 
pervision. An unscrupulous tutor per- 
suades him, when he is old enough to 
wish to go to Paris to study art, to ac- 
cept from his aunt a certain income, 
on ‘the specious plea that he may 
thereby reconcile his mother and his 
father’s family. Of his life in Paris, 
his final escapade, and his mother’s dis- 
tress the outcome is her death. The 
last hundred pages of the book treat of 
his remorse, repentance and final peace 
through the help of a saintly old cler- 
gyman and the love of his daughter 
Rose. The story lacks at once the 
distinction of style and the insight and 
profundity of thought of the author’s 
psychological essays. As a novel it is 
not convincing nor always consistent. 
Some of the important characters are 
mere shapes, others mere mouthpieces 
of emotion. The delineation of the fine, 
highly spiritual mind of the mother 
suggests, however, the power of the 
author’s other work. Fleming H. 
Revell Co. 





